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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN LAFARGE has assembled, from official and 
semi-official sources, an impressive record of our 
Holy Father’s efforts to save the lives and lighten 
the sufferings of Poland’s people, whom the Nazis 
have marked for destruction. A more complete ac- 
count, it is hoped, will later be made public... . 
JOHN CARSON is executive secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the United States of America, 
and specialist in the field of taxation problems. He 
is an active collaborator with the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and the Catholic Committee 
of the South. . . . JOHN Murray, S.J., was born in 
London and educated at St. Ignatius College and 
the University of London. He did graduate work at 
Gregorian, Sorbonne and Fribourg Universities. At 
present he is the editor of the Month, the distin- 
guished English Catholic monthly. . . . THEOPHILUS 
Lewis is a free-lance journalist, dramatic critic 
and feature writer in the Negro press. The present 
article is the first of two, in which he explains the 
aims, difficulties, achievements and faults of the 
Negro press. . . . WILL Woops is a native of San 
Francisco, Calif., and a graduate of the University 
of San Francisco and a veteran of World War I. He 
has been active in the work of the Houses of Hos- 
pitality for the past four years. . . . KATHERINE 
Brecy, author and lecturer, sends from her Phila- 
delphia home some timely advice on how to avoid 
the war jitters. This essay brings Miss Brégy back 
to our columns after too long an absence. 
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COMMENT 











REPORTS from the Far East would seem to indi- 
cate that Japan is encountering insuperable diffi- 
culties in developing her “co-prosperity” sphere in 
Southeastern Asia. The flourishing sugar industry 
of the Philippines, which gave employment to more 
than 3,000,000 people, has been ruined by the loss 
of its American market. Recently the Bangkok 
radio warned Thailanders that they must produce 
goods formerly imported or they would die of 
starvation. Burma is prostrate. Formerly the larg- 
est rice exporter in the world, she has lost her 
chief markets, of which India was the most impor- 
tant, and rice is rotting in the fields. Malaya, which 
always depended partly on imported foodstuffs, is 
suffering from hunger, and the Japanese have not 
yet succeeded in reorganizing tin and rubber pro- 
duction. As for the Netherlands Indies, ample 
stocks of tin, tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar and coco- 
nuts exist, but there is no shipping to move them 
out of the Islands. Everywhere whatever consumer 
goods are still available command such high prices 
that only a small minority can afford to buy them. 
This economic breakdown is attributable to loss of 
markets and lack of shipping—two obstacles which 
the Japanese with their present resources cannot 
overcome, The dissatisfaction which is bound to 
arise from these conditions may yet have an im- 
portant bearing on the conflict in the Pacific. 


IT was a fortunate coincidence that Father Paci- 
fico A. Ortiz, S.J., Captain in the Philippine Army 
and Chaplain to President Quezon, was in this 
country to spike a vicious charge against the 
American Jesuits laboring in the Philippines. H. K. 
Salter of Madison, Wis., writing in the Springfield 
Republican, had accused them of undermining the 
patriotism of the Filipinos. Father Ortiz, who glow- 
ingly described the determined loyalty of his coun- 
trymen in a recent issue of this Review (August 
1, 1942), characterizes the charge as “a down- 
right lie.” Mr. Salter evidently drew his calumnious 
misinformation from the Philippine Magazine, an 
avowedly anti-Catholic journal whose attacks on 
the Church and the Jesuits became so unsavory 
that the paper was banned from the public schools 
by the Secretary of Public Instruction, an Episco- 
palian. The Philippine Magazine had pretended to 
find evidence of a Jesuit Fifth Column, in a play 
broadcast by the students of the Jesuit Ateneo de 
Manila. Father Ortiz was Assistant Director of the 
Commonweal Hour which sponsored the broadcast, 
and he denies flatly that there was any shadow of 
treachery in the play. Moreover, 200 Ateneo boys, 
including most of the students in the broadcast, 
fought on Bataan; 2,000 of the Ateneo alumni took 
part in the epic Philippine campaign and many of 
them laid down their lives. Meanwhile the teach- 
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ers, who had “undermined their patriotism,” dis- 
tinguished themselves attending the wounded in 
posts of danger, turned over their buildings to the 
Government, and won the sincere praise of Lieu- 
tenant Commander John D. Bulkeley, Lieutenant 
Colonel Clear, and other officers. This was as 
shameful a slander as the notorious Mr. Hyde’s 
libel against Father Damien. 


AMONG the exacting tests confronting a democ- 
racy at war, none is more delicate than the treat- 
ment to be accorded enemy aliens. If they are han- 
dled too harshly, the spirit of democracy is seri- 
ously imperiled; if too leniently, the safety of the 
nation is jeopardized. To hold the mean between 
these two extremes requires not only an unwaver- 
ing devotion to human rights, strong enough to 
withstand mob hysteria, but a calm, judicious ap- 
praisal of realities as well. Present indications 
are that Attorney General Biddle and the Justice 
Department have chosen to follow this middle 
course and are determined to avoid a repetition of 
the mistakes made during the last war. While a 
number of necessary restrictions have been im- 
posed on enemy aliens, they have in general been 
treated with a leniency which contrasts sharply 
with the harsh measures invoked by the Axis 
Powers against aliens in their midst. Out of the 
934,100 German, Japanese and Italian nationals in 
the United States, only 6,369 have been arrested. 
Of these, about half have been placed in concen- 
tration camps. This is a splendid record, and if 
broadcast to occupied Europe would help to con- 
vince the masses there that our devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals is something more than just lip service 
or a calculated propaganda technique. 


ONE of the finest statements of our war aims and 
a justification of the purposes for which we fight 
is provided by recent utterances of three public 
figures. Said Reich Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels: the German people must acquire a con- 
siderable amount of “‘a sound national egoism that 
overrules the desire to be unbiased and just, and 
unconditionally backs national interests, unaffected 
by any sentimentality.” He went on: “The bour- 
geois era of false ideals about humanity is past, 
and a hard century has come into being. It is not 
mastered by squeamishness, but only by manliness 
and strength. . . . We hate the British from the 
depth of our feelings. . . .” Contrast the state- 
ments of the Most Rev. Miguel de Andrea, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Buenos Aires, at the Inter-American 
Seminar sponsored by the N.C.W.C. Declaring that 
liberty, justice, democracy must win the war and 
then rule, he went on to say that two apparently 


























contradictory tendencies must be conciliated—in- 
ternationalism and nationalism: 
We must make up our minds to cut off the vicious 
extremes both of the one and of the other. We must 
have the courage to condemn individualism no mat- 
ter where we meet it, not only among individuals, 
but also among nations. . . . We are in a position 
to hope for a peace that will not be specifically 
either German or Roman or Saxon or American, 
but essentially Christian. 
And Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing to the International Student Assembly in Wash- 
ington, spoke in the same vein. The conviction of 
free men, he said, that “right is the only ingredient 
that can make might lasting,’’ must be shown in 
“our policy and conduct toward each other, toward 
minorities and disadvantaged men and peoples— 
yes, even toward our enemies.” This contrast be- 
tween the concepts that guide the hostile nations 
is indeed heartening. Bungling, slips, even injustices 
may creep into the working details of our war ef- 
fort, but our purposes are straight and true. 


AS the Nazis moved last week to carry out their 
inhuman project of deporting the 33,000 foreign 
Jews in occupied and unoccupied France to labor 
camps in Eastern Europe, the voice of the Church 
was raised in noble protest. According to a United 
Press dispatch from “somewhere on the French 
Border,” the Vatican, through Msgr. Valerio Valeri, 
Papal Nuncio to Vichy, interceded with Marshal 
Pétain and Pierre Laval, his Chief of Government, 
for justice and clemency. The plea was reported 
rejected on the ground that the Vichy Government 
was powerless to oppose the German demands. An- 
other voice raised in defense of the Jews was that 
of Bishop Alliége of Toulouse who wrote as follows 
in a Pastoral Letter read from all pulpits in the 
city: 
pd the concentration camps of Noe and Recebedon in 
our Diocese, horrible things are happening against 
the Jews, who are human beings like we are. Every 
imaginable cruelty is permitted against them. There 
are rights of man given by God to the human race 
which should not be violated. 
While these protests may be powerless at present 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Jews in France, 
they witness the glorious fact that Hitler will never 
be able to destroy the soul of Europe until he first 
destroys the Catholic Church. 


IN the Autumn issue of the Scandinavian Review 
Catherine Groth Sparrow writes of the Royal Nor- 
wegian .Air Force training camps in Canada. 
Founded by Norwegian officers, in exile after the 
fall of their country, these camps are symbolic of 
Norway’s unbroken will to regain liberty. Camp 
Little Norway, a station for advanced training, is 
in Toronto; Camp Muskoka, for basic instruction, 
is 120 miles to the north; and above that is “Vesle 
Skaugum” (named after the residence of the 
Crown Prince and Princess near Oslo), a recruit- 
ing and recreation center. Norway owns her own 
planes; they wear her colors; nor are “the funds 
. . . from some anonymous taxpayer or govern- 


ment source.” The Norwegian free merchant 
marine still ranges the seas and earns the money 
to support these camps. The author suggests that 
it is the realization that they are financed by the 
daily risk of their countrymen at sea which makes 
these young students so frugal and economic. 
Nothing is wasted in the way of food or equipment; 
and officers and men turn back part of their salary 
to buy more planes. All of these youngsters have 
had harrowing experiences in the past; they face 
a future which holds for them high sacrifices and 
probably death. But they strain eagerly to finish 
their training and get into the fight. 


TWO conclusions seem obvious from the investiga- 
tion of subversive individuals in Government em- 
ployment conducted by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The first is that, in the words of 
Attorney General Biddle, “sweeping charges of dis- 
loyalty in the Federal Service” have not been sub- 
stantiated. The second is that the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, popularly known as 
the Dies Committee, ought to adopt more judicial 
procedures in collecting evidence and exercise 
greater caution in pressing charges than is its pres- 
ent practice. Of the 1,121 persons stigmatized by 
the Dies Committee as affiliates of subversive or- 
ganizations, only three were found guilty and pun- 
ished. Even allowing for the fact that some of the 
accused had left Government service and were not 
investigated, this is a disgraceful record and scarce- 
ly justifies the time and money involved in conduct- 
ing the investigation. The Dies Committee has an 
important function to perform, and a great ma- 
jority of our people probably want its activities 
continued; but unless it amends its procedure to 
allow for greater objectivity, it will lose whatever 
authority it has and defeat the purpose for which 
Congress established it. 


SPEAKING at the dedication of the Navy Medical 
Center at Bethesda, Maryland, President Roosevelt 
deplored the number of industrial accidents and 
their crippling effect on the nation’s war effort. In 
1942, he said, there were 19,200 fatalities from such 
accidents and over 2,000,000 workers were injured, 
many of them permanently. Statistics compiled on 
industrial accidents for the first months of this 
year reflect the great expansion of production since 
Pearl Harbor and reveal an even more disquieting 
condition than the President described. If accidents 
continue at the present rate, it is estimated that 
52,000 workers will be killed by the end of the year 
and another 4,168,000 injured. Over 500,000,000 
man days—the time required to build 20 battle- 
ships, 1,000 destroyers, 9,000 bombers and 40,000 
tanks—will thus be irrevocably lost. Clearly this is 
a problem of the first importance, and one not 
easily solved. The number of accidents due to dan- 
gerous working conditions can easily be reduced by 
the introduction of proper safeguards, but for mis- 
haps attributable to inexperience and carelessness, 
the remedy is more difficult. 
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ON what must have been one of the most remark- 
able pastoral visitations in the history of the 
Church, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York and Military Vicar, visited 
ninety-two Army and Navy posts stretching from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Alaskan Peninsula. He 
traveled some 18,000 miles, many of them under 
hazardous conditions, and interviewed 300 Catholic 
Chaplains. According to Bishop Walter Fitzgerald, 
S.J., coadjutor Vicar Apostolic of Alaska, Arch- 
bishop Spellman is the first Archbishop ever to 
visit Alaska. The trip, made entirely by air, was 
accomplished in six weeks. 


VIGOROUS opposition to the employment of 
mothers of young children in war work was ex- 
pressed by the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Kansas City, in a sermon preached to the dele- 
gates to the joint convention of the Central Verein 
and Catholic Women’s Union at St. Louis. Blaming 
“so-called social experts” for encouraging mothers 
to work outside the home despite the availability 
of men for these jobs, His Excellency asserted: 
The employment of mothers of young children out- 
side the home should be the last resource of a totter- 
ing nation. The production of planes and tanks and 
guns and explosives and ships must be left to other 
hands while mothers tend to their babes and form 
their children to become Christian men and women. 
Next year’s joint convention of these veteran Cath- 
olic Action societies will be held at Springfield, Il. 


AS in the past two years, the Crown Heights 
School of Catholic Workmen consecrated Labor 
Day, September 7, by sponsoring a special Mass at 
St. Ignatius Church, Brooklyn. The idea of baptiz- 
ing secular holidays is very old, going back to the 
first days of the Church, but as far as we know, the 
Labor Day Mass in Brooklyn is the first attempt 
to Christianize the national holiday of American 
workers. The Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., director 
of the Crown Heights School, hopes that this prac- 
tice will grow into a movement exerting at least as 
much influence on organized labor as the Commu- 
nist celebrations on May 1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on September 1 of 
the establishment of the James J. Hoey annual 
award for Interracial Justice. The award will take 
the form of a silver medal, bestowed each year in 
duplicate upon two persons respectively, a white 
layman and a colored layman who have done out- 
standing work in the promotion of just and chari- 
table relations between the white people and the 
colored people in the United States. The medal and 
provision for its continued bestowal, are the gift of 
the family of the late James J. Hoey, former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in the Second District 
of New York City. Mr. Hoey was deeply interested 
in the problem of interracial justice, and was one 
of the originators of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of New York City, which is collaborating with 
the Hoey family in the arrangements. Designs for 
the medal have been completed by the well known 
sculptor and outstanding medalist, George Lober, 
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and the die is being executed by the Medalic Arts 
Company. Decision as to the first recipients and 
date of the award will be announced later. 


SOME light on the Christian attitude toward the 
struggle now going on in India between Gandhi and 
the British Government is revealed in a statement, 
“Indian Christians and the Political Situation,” 
printed in the Catholic Press of that country. Ac- 
cording to the Ceylon Catholic Messenger, these 
are the chief points in the statement: 1) uncondi- 
tional support of the British war effort; 2) free- 
dom for India, but not at the present time, since 
there are “real difficulties in the way of granting 
freedom which have not been cleared by the war”; 
3) under any future constitution, the rights of 
Christians must be safeguarded, as well as the 
rights of other minority groups. 


WARNING against subtle attack upon the home, 
in the form of pre-fabricated, moveable housing 
projects, is made by the quarterly, Liturgical Arts, 
in its August issue. Occasion for the warning is the 
plan outlined by Walter Gropius and Martin Wag- 
ner, architects, for the towns of Weston and Way- 
land, Massachusetts. The towns are to be merged 
into one township, as part of a series which the 
plan supposes to be built along a super-highway 
system. The houses of this super-town will be set 
up in factories, and loaded on trucks whenever a 
family wishes to move. When children come, the 
family can simply “add rooms.” Over and above 
the impractical features of such a system, this plan, 
says Liturgical Arts, “would make of us a rootless 
people,” on a principle not so unlike to some of 
those of geopolitics. 


AT the close of the sessions of the Inter-American 
Seminar on Social Studies in Washington, the Most 
Rev. Miguel de Andrea, Titular Bishop of Temnus 
and Director of the Catholic Workers’ Center, 
Buenos Aires, told the delegates of his meeting 
with President Roosevelt. To the President he at- 
tributed the following statement of peace aims: 
The only aim worthy of mankind that can compen- 
sate for its sorrows is the speedy and world-wide 
establishment of the Kingdom of Christ among men, 
not only in word but in spirit and in fact. 
The secular press, finally awake to the importance 
of a Catholic approach to Latin America, covered 
the Seminar intelligently and adequately. 


OFFICIAL recognition for his excellent social work 
has come to Rev. Charles Owen Rice, Director of 
St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality in Pittsburgh. 
Last month, Leon Henderson named Father Rice 
area Rent Director for the Pittsburgh defense dis- 
trict; Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, permitted Father Rice to accept. For the 
last four years, Father Rice has been Director of 
the House of Hospitality and chaplain of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. One of the organizers of the Pittsburgh 
Fair Rent Committee, he has been its chairman 
since last February. 




















THE NATION AT WAR 


ON August 11, Russia commenced an attack on a 
seventy-five-mile front south from Rzhev. It has 
announced recapturing “610 populated places” and 
killing 45,000 Germans. How much of a success 
was this? Since last December, the Russians have 
had Rzhev surrounded on three sides and have 
been not over four miles away. According to their 
account they are now in the outskirts of Rzhev. 

Killing 45,000 Germans seems improbable. Usu- 
ally three to four men are wounded for one killed 
in battle. This would indicate a loss of between 
180,000 and 225,000 men. For a seventy-five-mile 
front not over 300,000 men would ordinarily be re- 
quired, and if the Germans had lost some two 
thirds of this number, their line should have 
broken. It has not, and Rzhev has yet one side 
open. Hard fighting undoubtedly took place, but so 
far the Russian advance has been minor. 

This summer has brought to attention the new 
Axis conception as to use of air forces. The Axis 
no longer bomb cities. Destroying homes did not 
force the British to sue for peace, nor had it previ- 
ously so forced the Spaniards or the Chinese. Axis 
air forces are now primarily employed to attack 
hostile troops fighting on the ground. The Russians 
explain their retreat toward Stalingrad as having 
been caused by the German Air Fleet, which 
bombed and machine gunned their tanks, artillery 
and infantry. The Axis planes worked in relays, 
day and night without intermission, incessantly at- 
tacking troops, destroying trucks, water supplies, 
food, ammunition, constantly harassing the de- 
fenders until they became exhausted. 

Air forces located weak spots in the long Rus- 
sian lines, extending hundreds of miles north and 
south. The information was radioed to their own 
troops. German Panzers (armored divisions) then 
dashed through these places, going 50 or more 
miles inside the Russian lines. They wrecked rail- 
roads, burnt depots, demolished roads, blew up am- 
munition, raised havoc. The air force kept a protec- 
tive umbrella over the Panzers and warned them 
where the Russians were. It was a major factor in 
winning the campaign. 

The United Nations are progressing in training 
air and ground forces to cooperate in battle. Ap- 
parently they have not yet reached the stage the 
Axis has. We still consider bombing cities as most 
important. The British are engaged in a program 
of bombing each German city in turn. Our people 
demand the bombing of Tokio. 

Bombing cities causes frightful damage, and 
some human lives. It has not yet won a war. Per- 
haps the Axis decision, based in no way on ethical 
grounds, but on experience, is worth serious con- 
sideration. 

American and Australian forces in the south- 
west Pacific are fighting. Our Marines in the Solo- 
mon Islands have repulsed a serious Japanese ef- 
fort to drive them out. A new Japanese force land- 
ed at Milne Bay, in New Guinea. They were at once 
attacked by Australians and, so far, have failed to 
establish themselves. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT was merely a coincidence that the days just 
before and after Labor Day saw Washington more 
than ever occupied with the labor problem. It is 
true that the theme for the holiday set up by the 
joint meeting of the Government’s inter-depart- 
ment committee and organized labor’s representa- 
tives was “Free Labor Will Win.” But this comes 
after it is increasingly clear that all of labor is 
shortly to be strictly controlled by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

Moreover, recent events have made it obvious 
that it is no longer a question of labor merely be- 
ing free, in contrast to labor under the Axis and 
the Soviets. The fact is that labor is not going to 
be any freer than any of the rest of us under the 
war effort. Perhaps it will be less free. That is the 
reason why both the A.F. of L. and the C.LO. have 
taken recent steps to have the War Production 
Board admit them to the councils of that body. 

The theory behind this move seems to be that, 
under a representative system, if any class is to 
be especially regimented, that class should be asso- 
ciated to the process of authority which does the 
regimenting. After all, industry has enjoyed such 
an association since Pearl Harbor and before. The 
dollar-a-year men, it is true, were called in be- 
cause they were supposed to be experts in a line 
where the Government lacked experts. But in a 
true sense they also represented their class, and, 
the country thought, legitimately. Why, then, 
should not labor be represented as well, especial- 
ly now that it is to be shoved around just as in- 
dustry is? My guess is that Mr. Nelson will accept 
labor’s demands as the price the Government must 
pay for the right to dispose of workers as it sees fit. 

In recent days, labor has also figured in another 
important sphere, its international relations. At 
the Washington meetings of the Inter-American 
Seminar on Social Studies a crucial question was 
raised concerning the connections of our labor 
unions and those of Central and South America. 
If, as was stated by high representatives of both 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0., these two bodies are shortly 
to open up channels of communication with the 
Latin American syndicates, where does that leave 
Catholics in Latin America? For the fact is that 
Catholics are systematically excluded from labor 
unions down there, and in fact must exclude them- 
selves, for those unions are for the most part 
Marxist in theory and political-revolutionary in 
practice. 

Many of the delegates were frankly anxious 
about this situation. They admit not having taken 
either of the alternatives possible: they have not 
penetrated the unions with Catholics and they 
have not set up Catholic syndicates. But they were 
skeptical about labor’s answers: that A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. will moderate the ideologies of Latin Ameri- 
can labor, and that the discussions will be only on 
the economic plane anyway. They thought it more 
likely that the added prestige given the unions in 
their lands will merely increase their revolution- 
ary ardor. It is a problem. WILFRID PARSONS 
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THE POPE IS A TRUE HOLY FATHER 
TO POLAND'S STRICKEN PEOPLE 


JOHN LaFARCE 











ALWAYS, in every great national calamity, the 
same thought comes to mind. If these terrible 
disasters had not befallen a country, certain mar- 
vels of charity and goodness would never have 
come to pass. 

This is seen in the afflictions which have befallen 
Poland. The Church’s solicitude extends equally to 
all peoples. But the agony of Poland in the present 
war has touched certain chords whose heartshak- 
ing notes will vibrate forever. They are the chords 
of charity, the chords of Christian unity, the chords 
of truth; and the sounding-board of their resonance 
is the action, in word and deed, of the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, on behalf of Poland. 

Let us recall a few of the Pope’s utterances with 
regard to Poland. These utterances, from their na- 
ture, touch upon the most burning issues of the 
war, and the hopes for a world order of justice and 
charity after the war. They began with the prayer 
for peace that he offered on the morrow of his 
election, March 3, 1939, with a special prayer for 
“all those who are charged with the high honor 
and the heavy burden of guiding the peoples in 
the path of prosperity and progress.” In similar 
vein the Pontiff replied to the greetings of the Car- 
dinals on June 3, 1939, and pleaded for “those who 
hunger and thirst after justice” in his radio dis- 
course of August 24 of the same year. 

At the eleventh hour of the final day, on the 
fateful afternoon of August 31, 1939, the Holy 
Father gathered in his office the representatives 
of Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Poland 
and implored them to take “any measure possible” 
to relieve the tension. After the capture of War- 
saw, the Pope on September 30, 1939, spoke words 
of comfort to pilgrims “from the land of Saint Casi- 
mir and Saint Hedwig, the country of the two 
Saints Stanislaus, of Saint John Cantius and Saint 
Andrew Bobola.” 

Hopes for the resurrection of Poland were ex- 
pressed a little later, on October 20 of the same 
year, in the Pope’s first Encyclical, Suwmmi Pon- 
tificatus; and at Christmas the Pope emphasized 
the right to life of all nations as one of the five 
conditions of a just peace. 

A year later, at Christmas, 1940, the Holy Fa- 
ther told of the fearful destruction wrought in 
Poland and the “contempt shown for the customs 
and conventions of war,” noncuranza delle con- 
suetudini e convenzioni belliche. Even though, as 
he said, the voice of reason would not be listened 
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to in the fury of war, he believed in laying down 
still the principles of a just peace, with the expec- 
tation that what is said now will be remembered 
in later and calmer moments. 

At Eastertide, 1941, the Pope told of his pleas 
to the conquerors for just and merciful treatment 
of the people in the occupied countries. On June 
29 of the same year he recounted in detail the 
“whirlwind of evils, sufferings and torments” which 
has befallen the unhappy Poles. In his third Christ- 
mas message, December 24, 1941, he sharply con- 
trasted the false and true concepts of the so-called 
“new order.” To these public utterances may be 
added a series of private messages to various rep- 
resentatives of the Polish people; and a number of 
special favors in the religious field, such as the 
introduction of processes of beatification and canon- 
ization of saintly Poles, and various liturgical ex- 
emptions. 

The Church, however, and the Vicars of Christ, 
have never been content with mere words and ex- 
pressions of goodwill. As in the last war, the Vati- 
can once more became the center and clearing- 
house of a vast charitable activity, admirably or- 
ganized, economically and equitably administered. 

The Holy Father’s first consideration after the 
invasion of 1939 was the hope of arranging for 
some agency in Poland that would receive and 
transmit information concerning the most urgent 
forms of distress. After many efforts he was able 
to send to Poland through Switzerland a notable 
quantity of milk and ovomaltine. Other means were 
found of reaching the Poles in their own country 
and dispersed through the different countries of 
Europe. Particular attention was given to prison- 
ers, and still continues. In March of this year, ac- 
cording to the Osservatore Romano for March 16- 
17, Poles imprisoned in a Spanish concentration 
camp received the Vatican packages of food and 
other supplies with the traditional ceremonies of 
Polish hospitality. Poles in Italy and elsewhere 
were provided with facilities for emigration to 
Argentina, Brazil and the United States. 

A great part of this manifold activity would not 
have been realized save for the assistance received 
by the Holy See from the Faithful in the United 
States. In November, 1939, a committee for the 
relief of Poland was set up by the Administrative 
Board of the Bishops of the N.C.W.C. At the sug- 
gestion of this relief committee, a collection was 
taken up in all the Dioceses to aid the Holy Fa- 

















ther in his work of helping Poland. In 1940 this 
same Administrative Board organized the Bishops’ 
War Emergency and Relief Committee, of which 
the Polish Committee then became a part. 

The committee for the distribution of relief was 
most carefully organized. Under the effective chair- 
manship of the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, merely through the usual diocesan 
agencies, upwards of three-quarters of a million 
dollars were collected for the Poles in Poland and 
scattered around through Europe. These sums were 
transmitted by Bishop Woznicki of Detroit to the 


Holy Father for distribution. Of the sums collected, - 


$50,000 were sent directly to Poland, being assigned 
by the Holy Father to the purchase of needed sup- 
plies. Among other assignments, according to the 
Committee’s report of March 5, 1942, were $30,000 
each to refugees in England and France, $20,000 
to refugees in Switzerland, $10,000 and $6,000 to 
Portugal, $10,000 to be distributed by Cardinal 
Hlond, exiled Primate of Poland, now at Lourdes; 
$10,000 to refugees in Portugal through the Patri- 
arch of Lisbon; $10,000 for Polish refugees in Italy, 
$5,000 and $2,000 for the same in Hungary, and 
contributions of like amounts to similar groups 
who had fled to Rumania. 

In April of this year $100,000 was made avail- 
able for the purchase of goods in this country which 
would be shipped to the 2,000,000 Polish exiles in 
Russia. This included articles needed for the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass. Among these exiles, said 
Bishop Woznicki, are 150 Catholic priests, who ac- 
cording to the Russo-Polish treaty are free to prac- 
tise their religion. There are also 52 other priests 
ministering to the forces who are fighting with the 
Russians against Germany. 

The keen eye of the Pope’s charity did not over- 
look the feeding of little children in Hyéres, in 
France, nor the needs of 200 Polish refugee chil- 
dren in Iran; and a hundred other instances of 
special types of aid, diplomatic, educational, etc. To 
the countries already mentioned, where Poles have 
been helped, should be added Lithuania, Rumania, 
Germany, Spain and Tangiers, Jugoslavia, Ireland, 
Bulgaria, Latvia, Estonia, Holland, Palestine. In 
Hungary, a hospice was erected for Polish girls in 
exile, and Polish university students were aided. 

This means, if we consider it carefully, a most 
significant thing. In every one of these countries 
people are aiding and actively working with per- 
sons of an entirely different nationality in the 
spirit of sublime Christian charity and fellowship. 
It means that, in this unobtrusive but very genuine 
way, the horrors of war have united a little army 
of souls with one another because they are united 
with the Heart of Christ. The visible pledge of that 
union is the common solicitude of the Holy Father 
in Rome. 

Yet there is a charity which is even more des- 
perately needed than material goods to the starv- 
ing and destitute. It is none other than the gift of 
the truth, the refutation of cruel errors which 
bring suffering and tyranny in their train. Most 
precious of gifts to enjoy, this is the hardest of 
gifts to bestow, since it brings with it the risk not 


only of misunderstanding and calumny on the part 
of hs truth-teller, but even personal danger as 
well. 

Through the Polish-language broadcasts of the 
Vatican Radio, the Holy Father has kept the Polish 
people informed of their own situation; through 
broadcasts in other languages he has announced 
to the world the truth about Poland. 

Some of this truth needed very badly to be told. 
One of the Vatican broadcasts refuted a false re- 
port which had been circulated in the Spanish 
press in October, 1940. The Catholic periodical 
Correo Catalan for October 2, 1940, published an 
item entitled Religious Resurgence in Old Poland. 
About the same time a great part of the Spanish 
press circulated accounts of an interview with a 
certain “German Catholic priest called Krawczyk,” 
who was supposed to have traveled widely in Po- 
land and described the splendid development of re- 
ligious life in the provinces occupied by the Ger- 
mans. The Vatican Radio, using the most recent 
and most reliable information, gave a series of 
broadcasts—in Spanish and Portuguese for Spain, 
Portugal and Latin America, later in French, Eng- 
lish, German and Italian for other countries in 
Europe and America—to the effect that the reali- 
ties in Poland were disastrously of quite a differ- 
ent nature. 

Later on, the Vatican Radio publicized in vari- 
ous languages an article that appeared in the Os- 
servatore Romano, Vatican City daily, for Decem- 
ber 12, 1940. This article was a direct reply to the 
lies contained in a pamphlet, Germany and Catho- 
lic Worship in Poland, published in Italy in October, 
1940, evidently with the notion of misleading the 
Italian people. Spanish Catholics were again warned 
on April 15, 1941, against false reports as to the 
religious situation in the General Gouvernement of 
German-occupied Poland. 

The Osservatore, in its article, drew attention to 
the exiling of a Bishop from his diocese; imprison- 
ment of his Auxiliary Bishop in a concentration 
camp; the imprisoned priests and hundreds of Re- 
ligious; the grave interferences with seminaries, 
religious vocations, the Catholic press, Catholic 
organizations, the closing of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lublin, closing of churches, restrictions on 
church attendance placed even upon German 
Catholics. 

In subsequent articles, the Osservatore drew at- 
tention to the activities of the anti-God movement 
in Russian-occupied Poland; the unhappy lot of 
Poles deported by the Soviet Government to Si- 
beria, etc. 

The foregoing is but a glimpse of the devotion 
and love shown by the universal Father of Chris- 
tendom for one of the world’s many nations in 
the midst of the dangers, uncertainties, restrictions 
and deprivations of war. What might not the Holy 
See accomplish were the world at peace and gov- 
erned by a spirit of mutual esteem and good faith? 
If such a day ever comes, the day ever prayed for 
by the Watcher at the Tomb of Peter, the record 
of the charity shown to Poland will point the way 
to the unity and cooperation of all peoples. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT “SCIENTIFIC TAX BILLS” 


JOHN CARSON 











APPROXIMATELY 4,000,000 words of testimony 
on the forthcoming Federal tax bill are now em- 
balmed in weighty Congressional documents, com- 
monly called “hearings.” The three volumes pub- 
lished by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, often described very accurately as the 
House Committee on Woes and Moans, weigh 
slightly less than eight pounds. The volumes pub- 
lished by the Senate Committee on Finance are not 
so voluminous. The cost to the taxpayers for these 
volumes, cost in time and salaries and paper and 
printing, cannot be approximated but it will be in 
the millions of dollars. 

These documents or “hearings” are very appro- 
priate testimonials to the incompetency of the ma- 
chinery of Congress, and study of them and an 
understanding of the process which gave them 
birth will end discussion of why there is no such 
thing as a “scientific tax bill.” 

Many months ago, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau appeared before the House 
Committee flanked by his tax experts and his law- 
yers. Members of the Committee listened atten- 
tively, engaged in discussion of many of the pro- 
posals and then opened the doors to representatives 
of the taxpaying public. Out of that procedure 
flowed eight pounds of testimony. And the story 
of the “hearings” before the Senate Committee on 
Finance was just that of a repeat performance. 

No Congressman or Senator reads the testimony. 
Committee members may get a little benefit from 
some parts of it during the oral presentation, but 
usually they benefit only when a witness strikes a 
chord made live because of powerful importuning 
constituents who lobby with their Congressional 
representatives about some provision of the bill. 

When the hearings are ended, the Committee 
members begin “executive sessions” where they 
argue and talk and compromise and seek the coun- 
sel of Treasury Department “experts” and “ex- 
perts” of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Taxation. Eventually, they authorize their opin- 
ions and decisions to be written by legislative 
draftsmen into a bill. The bill then goes to the 
House chamber and the Senate chamber where it 
is debated and approved. It is entirely fair to say 
that not ten per cent of the members of the House 
and Senate have any comprehension of that which 
they have enacted into law. In fact, a few years 
ago, one Congressman argued for a gag-rule on de- 
bate because he said—and without dissent from 
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any one—that only the members of the Ways and 
Means committee could understand the bill and 
that few of them really understood what it meant. 

This is not to be interpreted as an indictment 
against the zeal, the ability, the good intentions of 
Senators and Congress. They simply do not have 
the time to master the intricacies of tax law. 

Adoption of a real anti-inflation tax bill is now 
of paramount importance. There has never been a 
time in the history of the country when the threat 
of inflation was so great, and taxation is the only 
effective method for dealing with that threat. Our 
national income this year probably will be close to 
$120,000,000,000 and the consensus of the “ex- 
perts” is that at least $80,000,000,000 will be avail- 
able for spending if heavier taxes are not applied. 
They estimate, also, there will not be more than 
$60,000,000,000 of goods to be purchased, at exist- 
ing price levels, and thus some $20,000,000,000 will 
be on the loose and demanding some place to go. 

The Government proposes to spend in this fiscal 
year $77,000,000,000 and right now we are spend- 
ing at the rate of $150,000,000 a day. Even under 
Treasury Department proposals, we shall have to 
borrow approximately $50,000,000,000, because it 
is estimated that at best, the Government will not 
get more than $27,000,000,000 in tax revenue. 
While Britain is going to collect some fifty-three 
per cent of its war expenditures in taxation, and 
Canada collected some seventy per cent in 1941, 
the United States will get only thirty-seven per cent. 

Until we get our revenues entirely from an in- 
dividual income tax, we will not begin to build a 
scientific tax law. The individual should be taxed 
on all the income he gets, including his share of 
the profits of corporations whether they are paid 
to him or not. Then, the very unjust and very re- 
gressive tax on corporations can be eliminated. It 
must be remembered that through corporation 
taxes all possibility of making a fair, graduated 
scale of taxation is eliminated. The stockholder 
with only $1,000 of investment in a corporation 
pays at the same rate as the stockholder who owns 
$5,000,000 of investment. And the corporation tax, 
applied at the outset of production, is a psychologi- 
cal influence against expanded production—as cor- 
poration heads are now telling the Congress. 

If we would develop an individual income tax 
bill, we could establish certain standards. It has 
been estimated that a family of four needs $2,500 
to live properly and it might be said that a single 

















man or woman needs $1,000. We could then begin 
at those points and apply just as heavy a rate as 
we would need; if absolutely necessary we might 
take all more than the base. That would compel a 
number of taxpayers to spend from accumulated 


the President that a ceiling of $25,000 should be 
placed on incomes. But the answer is patent—when 
tax revenues are taken from a family of four with 
$2,500 or less of income, the money must come out 
of the flesh and blood of the family. 

What the final bill will be, no one can now say, 
but it is going to be a “people’s tax bill.” It is esti- 
mated that as many as 77,000,000 tax returns will 
be filed this year and 28,000,000 will pay taxes. 
The little man and the big man are going to learn 
that the cost of government must be paid. Those 
with less than a “living net income” will suffer 
most because they will have to sacrifice some of 
their “living” to pay taxes and will have to pay 
higher prices for goods from their little income. 

A prediction as to the range of taxes is possible. 
The single man with $750 of net income—that is 
after he has deducted either $500 or $600 of “ex- 
empted income” from his total wages—will prob- 
ably pay from $135 to $150. The married couple, 
without children, will pay around $250 on a net 
income of $1,500, and this man and wife will need 
to have a gross income of about $3,000 to show a 
net income of $1,500. 

From the levels of, let us say, $2,000 gross in- 
come for individuals and $3,000 gross income for 
a married couple, the tax rates could be graduated 
upward more precipitately if the President’s rec- 
ommendation for a $25,000 ceiling were adopted to 
insure a measure of equality of burden. The bill, 
when it becomes law, probably will compel the sin- 
gle person with a net income of $3,000 to pay not 
more than $500 of taxes and the married couple 
with two dependents to pay not more than $125. 
That could not be declared to be a destructive tax, 
nor an unfair tax if the assurance was had that the 
very wealthy taxpayers had to suffer comparable 
assessments. 

It now appears probable that corporations will 
escape from the Treasury Department proposal to 
assess flat corporation taxes plus war surtaxes, plus 
excess profits taxes up to eighty per cent of the 
total net income of the corporation. The House 
approached that plan but the Senate indicates that 
more consideration is going to be given the cor- 
porate incomes. 

But as long as we have corporation taxes, plus 
individual taxes, plus so-called “luxury-sales taxes”’ 
there is going to be no scientific tax law. And when 
we permit the tax bill to be burdened with inde- 
fensible subsidies such as the “percentage depletion 
deduction” for corporations exploiting natural re- 
sources, and the exemption of income from “tax- 
exempt securities,” and the permission given hus- 
bands and wives to divide the family income and 
report separately, we are not going to have equity. 

The Treasury Department’s effort to eliminate 
the “tax-exempt security” loophole has failed 


again. Thus, according to Treasury estimates, some 
$200,000,000 of revenue is being lost each year and 
the wealthy taxpayers are the beneficiaries. 
Against the proposal to tax all such income, it is 


‘argued that outstanding tax-exempt securities 


were bought under a contract, implied, that they 
would be tax-exempt. Thus, it is contended, double 
injustice would be done. But no one has argued as 
yet that because of the tremendous increase in 
taxes, conditions have changed so much that the 
contract has been destroyed and the “tax-exempt” 
beneficiaries are more than doubly benefited. Some 
time, the outraged and informed taxpaying public 
is going to eliminate this subsidy, but apparently 
the public is still uninformed and therefore not yet 
outraged. Perhaps the Treasury’s showing that one 
taxpayer with $975,000 of income this year will 
pay only $243,000 of taxes because of holding tax 
exempt securities, whereas his brother taxpayer 
with a similar net income will pay $832,000, may 
help to inform the public. 

The “percentage depletion” subsidy is more out- 
rageous. It is the illegitimate descendant of a sub- 
sidy sneaked into the tax law of 1918 when the oil 
companies put on a show before Congress. They 
sobbed over the “poor little wildcatter” and how 
he was being destroyed by taxes and how the Gov- 
ernment was being deprived of expanded oil pro- 
duction. Depletion allowances to restore the actual 
money invested in an oil lease are as sound as are 
depreciation allowances on a building. Such an 
allowance is known as “depletion on cost,” or on 
the actual investment. But the “discovery deple- 
tion” allowance permitted oil companies, and al! 
other companies exploiting natural resources, to 
base their deductions on the value of their leases 
after discovery was made. The “cost” of what was 
grazing land in many instances jumped to astro- 
nomical heights and the oil companies, largely, 
escaped taxation. Despite the sobbing over the 
“little wildcatter,” that law was interpreted by the 
Treasury Department in 1919 or 1920 to extend 
the benefits to all oil companies, big and little, and 
the frightful injustice to the country was not dis- 
covered until 1925.’'Then, when it was exposed by 
what was known as the Couzens Committee of the 
Senate, the oil companies rushed in with a proposal 
to substitute a “percentage depletion plan” and it 
was adopted. The oil companies have had, always, 
the strongest lobby around Congress. 

It should be made clear that there is not an iota 
of justification for this subsidy to the oil and min- 
ing companies, this subsidy of $200,000,000 a year. 
If classes of corporate taxpayers are to be devised, 
certainly any sound tax proposal would provide for 
a heavier tax on the corporations which exploit 
natural resources. On the contrary, through this 
“percentage depletion” joker, the manufacturing 
corporations actually pay at a heavier rate than 
those which exploit the natural resources. This 
subject is so involved and so important that it needs 
a special story. It has been one of the scandals of 
every tax bill since 1918. 

At last, it seems now, the life insurance com- 
panies are going to have to pay taxes. Two or three 
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times in the last twenty years, it seemed they 
would be taxed but they always escaped. This time, 
they will not escape. When it is realized that in 
1940, the life insurance companies paid less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of their profits from in- 
vestments, it is apparent how favored they have 
been. Out of the twenty-one largest life insurance 
companies, only one paid taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1940 and that one paid only $21,000. 
Perhaps, now that the door is opened and the life 
insurance business is looked on for what it is, an 
investment banking business, the Congress will 
have the courage to assess equitable taxes on them. 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS 
MEET WAR PROBLEMS 


JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 











CATHOLICS, like other members of the commu- 
nity in England, have their war-time problems, 
serious enough but not, for the most part, crushing. 

Parish life continues to function except in cer- 
tain towns and districts from which, for military 
or naval reasons, the civil population has been 
largely withdrawn. Even here the churches are 
open, priests are in residence and Mass is said regu- 
larly. Of course, this war-time parish life is not 
quite normal. Various factors have interfered with 
its usual smooth flow. 

In the first place, there is the problem of the 
bombed church. In some cities a number of Cath- 
olic churches have been totally or partially de- 
stroyed. Some are burnt-out ruins; others will have 
to wait till after the war for reconstruction. 

A second problem—for the ordinary parish—is 
the absence of the young men and indeed, of many 
of the younger women who have joined the Forces. 
This is not universally so since industrial areas 
have often retained younger men on war-work in 
the factories and so on; but it is fairly generally 
the case. In the various services—Navy, Army and 
Air Force—the religious needs of Catholics are 
cared for. There are hundreds of Catholic Chap- 
lains in the Army (many on service Overseas), a 
considerable number with the Air Force and a 
handful with the Navy. The amount of apostolic 
work they can do depends upon circumstances, as 
also upon the personal initiative and experience of 
the Chaplain. It is not easy, for example, to deal 
with Catholic soldiers in small units scattered over 
a wide area. But there is general agreement that 
the military authorities are sympathetic and do 
what they can to enable serving Catholics to attend 
Sunday Mass and fulfil their religious duties. 

The percentage of Catholics in the armed forces 
is higher than that normally given in the direc- 
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tories for civilian life. It is actually more than ten 
per cent. This is due, in part, to the fact that the 
proportion of Catholics in Scotland is roughly twice 
what it is in England, and also to the large number 


of Catholic volunteers from Eire. Catholics have 
played their full part in the defense of Britain. 

The first Air Force Victoria Cross was awarded 
to a young Catholic flying officer, Donald Garland. 
The first Army officer V.C. in this war, as in that 
of 1914-1918, was an old pupil of Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, the well known English Jesuit school, founded 
originally at St. Omer’s at the end of the sixteenth 
century. A conspicuous Catholic figure is Admiral 
Sir Henry Harwood, the victor of the battle with 
the Graf Spee, now commanding the Mediterranean 
Fleet. 

A third problem has arisen from the transfer of 
schools and children from town to country. Many 
convent schools have established themselves in 
country mansions and have brought Catholic in- 
fluence into districts where it was scarcely felt be- 
fore the war. Catholic children, evacuated to the 
country, have benefited in health and have done 
much to remove old anti-Catholic ideas and preju- 
dices that lingered in remoter parts of Britain. 

As far as the elementary schools are concerned, 
the first evacuation scheme, hurriedly conceived, 
raised special problems for Catholics. Children went 
to the country but some then drifted back to their 
homes. In its way, this was a testimony to the 
strong ties of family life and affection. But no pro- 
vision had been made for the returned children’s 
education. Gradually, emergency schools were 
opened, but these often suffered from understaff- 
ing, as the original teachers were still away with 
the children that had “stayed put.” 

A second evacuation plan, put into effect during 
the heavy air raids of 1940, had even worse conse- 
quences for many Catholic children. They were 
dispatched to safer parts of the country, in the 
South-West and in Wales, where few Catholic 
churches or schools existed. Today there are a large 
number of Catholic children attending non-Cath- 
olic schools. Extra priests have been sent to these 
evacuation areas, and every care is being taken to 
insure that the faith of these children does not 
suffer. The problem remains, however, a serious 
one. 

In 1942, the educational situation is distinctly 
better than it was in 1940 but it still has many 
points of difficulty, especially from the Catholic 
aspect. However, with the recent emphasis upon 
Youth Services, Catholic youth is cooperating with 
the national movement. 

One of the most striking developments in war- 
time Britain has been that of cooperation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. In August, 1940, Car- 
dinal Hinsley appealed to all British Catholics to 
realize and confront the spiritual issues at stake in 
the war; he extended this appeal to all men of 
good will who could share something of the Cath- 
olic outlook in this time of crisis. The Catholic 
movement of the Sword of the Spirit was founded: 
it was met with interest and enthusiasm. 

Cooperation between Catholics ad non-Catho- 




















lics; how, and on what basis? There could be no 
question of joining in common worship. It could 
not mean whittling down the Catholic position or 
looking for some lowest common denominator of 
Christian belief which all Christian bodies might 
be supposed to share. Cooperation could only be 
parallel in religious matters; it could be joint or 
common when it was a question of applying broad- 
ly Christian principles and standards to public and 
social problems, to the national and international 
spheres. 

A great impetus was given to this movement by 
the famous letter to the London Times (December 
21, 1940), signed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, and the Moder- 
ator of the Free Church Federal Council. The letter 
accepted the five Peace Points of Pius XII’s 1939 
Christmas allocution as providing an essential basis 
for a just and lasting peace settlement. It accepted 
five other standards by which existing social and 
economic institutions and all post-war schemes of 
reconstruction might be adjudged. 

Large public meetings were held all over the 
country, at which Catholic, Anglican and Free 
Church speakers occupied a common platform and 
together insisted upon the vital need of re-Chris- 
tianizing public life and international relations. At 
two momentous London Meetings in May, 1941, the 
chair was taken, first by Cardinal Hinsley and, on 
the second day, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Preston—these are a few of the important centers 
where such meetings have been held. Activity has 
often been local and spontaneous, and the result 
has been the inauguration of Joint Christian Coun- 
cils for the locality. Catholics are now cooperating 
by holding parallel weeks of Missions or special 
services when non-Catholics have their “Religion 
and Life Weeks”; the opportunity is taken of hold- 
ing, during the week, one or two joint public meet- 
ings upon the application of the principles of the 
Natural Law and of broadly Christian standards 
to social and national problems. 

On May 28 last, a joint statement was issued to 
the press concerning this question of cooperation. 
It consisted of five paragraphs that had been drawn 
up by representatives of the non-Catholic “Com- 
mission of the Churches” and the Catholic Sword 
of the Spirit. The document was not an official 
agreement between the Church of England, Free 
Churches and the Catholic Church in England; it 
was an agreed statement between a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic society; but it enjoyed full official 
approbation. The gathering at which it was first 
communicated to the press had, as its guests of 
honor, Cardinal Hinsley and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Both spoke in warm commendation of 
the document and discussed the spirit of charity 
and the urgency of the times which had inspired it. 
It marked a further advance in the campaign for 
sincere cooperation on a platform, where Catholics 
and non-Catholics can honestly unite, namely, that 
of applying standards of justice, reasonableness and 
charity to the grave problems of today and the im- 
mediate post-war years. 


THE NEGRO PRESS WAS 
BORN OF NECESSITY 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 











THE Negro press has recently attracted unflatter- 
ing attention from two embarrassing quarters. A 
widely syndicated white columnist has disparaged 
the ethics and professional competence of two lead- 
ing weeklies and it is rumored that certain Govern- 
ment officials suspect that some of our papers are 
not as patriotic as they might be. There is nothing 
our editors can do about official suspicion, except 
resent it in silence, but the columnist’s criticism 
led to an intermittent but decidedly feverish con- 
troversy between himself and various defenders of 
the Negro press. 

The conditions of the controversy placed the de- 
fenders of colored journalism at an obvious disad- 
vantage. The charges against the Negro press were 
published in big metropolitan dailies and their 
small town satellites which buy their syndicated 
features. Arguments for the defense appeared only 
in Negro papers which do not enjoy general circu- 
lation and therefore exert only an indirect influ- 
ence on public opinion. Still worse, the white col- 
umnist was able to select the weakest points in the 
defense, demolish them, and further strengthen his 
own case. It is quite likely that many white people 
who did not know of the existence of Negro news- 
papers before the controversy began are now con- 
vinced that the Negro press is a joke, a nuisance or 
a seditious and unpatriotic business in the pay of 
Axis agents. 

That conviction, if and where it exists, is pre- 
cisely opposite to the facts. The Negro press is an 
established American institution. It is not a joke, 
unless one is naive enough to believe a blackface 
comedian is a representative Negro; it is not a 
nuisance, for it performs the useful function of 
maintaining the morale of one-tenth of our popu- 
lation; it is not seditious but as loyal to the Ameri- 
can way of life as the Constitution, and as patri- 
otic as Plymouth Rock. 

No judicious Negro will assert that colored news- 
papers are perfect. All of our papers fall far short 
of ideal standards of journalism. The fair way of 
evaluating the Negro press is to compare it with 
the white press. 

There is an important difference between the 
functions of white and Negro newspapers. A col- 
ored journalist once contrasted their functions with 
epigrammatic brevity. “White readers,” he said, 
“want information. Colored readers want advo- 
cates.” The most conspicuous fact of Negro jour- 
nalism is that every paper is an earnest and persis- 
tent special pleader for the interests of the race. 
Does the white press perform its function of pub- 
lishing important and dependable information as 
conscientiously as the Negro press perpetually 
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strives to build up a case for its readers? The evi- 
dence on the point is mountainous but for the pres- 
ent it may be just as well to avoid details. It may 
suffice to recall that the President of the United 
States did not have the Negro press in mind when 
he recently implied that newspapers were dissemi- 
nating misinformation. 

The contemporary Negro press came into being 
as a result of a delinquency of the white press. In 
the fifty years between the Civil War and the first 
World War white newspapers ignored all the activi- 
ties of Negroes except their crimes. Some papers, 
usually in the South but frequently in the North, 
carried on a continuous campaign of insult and 
slander against the colored community, disparag- 
ing the achievements of Negroes and deliberately 
misrepresenting their efforts to adjust themselves 
to their recently granted freedom. There were a 
few friendly papers, for instance, the Boston Post 
and the old New York World, but the white press 
as a whole was indifferent to every aspect of Negro 
life except its police record and this it featured and 
emphasized at every opportunity. 

Most Negro papers, which sprang up like mush- 
rooms around the beginning of the present century, 
were founded by men without either experience or 
capital. Some of the early editors were men con- 
sumed by a flaming passion to serve the interests 
of their race, others had more material motives. It 
seldom mattered whether the editor was an ideal- 
ist or a materialist. In either case he could not pay 
anybody to collect news for his paper, to write it 
intelligibly or to distribute it to news vendors. In 
many instances he had to produce and hawk his 
paper after his hours of labor as a lawyer or team- 
ster. 

The colored editor, however, received a great 
deal of cooperation from his community. Pastors 
whose churches were the principal forum of ideas 
in the Negro world informed him when a prominent 
politician or orator would arrive from out of town. 
Those personages were usually bulging with news 
from distant cities and countrysides. For other na- 
tional news, the Negro editor combed the pages of 
white newspapers. A two-inch filler in a white 
paper, if it reflecte’ credit on the race, often be- 
came a front-page story with a banner headline in 
a Negro paper a week, or even two or three weeks, 
later. 

Negroes were so hungry for newspaper atten- 
tion without emphasis on their crimes, that local 
news, especially social items, flooded the editorial 
desk unsolicited. Social items quickly became so 
numerous that colored editors were able to exact a 
per-word fee for their insertion. That practice has 
been discontinued by all the leading colored papers, 
which employ society editors who know precisely 
which weddings and week-end parties rate public 
mention, with a weather eye cocked for effect on 
circulation. 

All the important Negro papers are now organ- 
ized on a pay-for-work basis. Self-made editors and 
untrained reporters are being replaced by young 
people who have prepared themselves in university 
schools of journalism, and there is a growing body 
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of itinerant workers who have acquired profes- 
sional competence from years of experience in the 
trade. News gathering facilities have been devel- 
oped and improved, and two papers are sending 
reporters abroad with our military forces. Colored 
reporters have not yet equaled the polished news 
writing in the giant metropolitan papers, but in all 
other respects Negro journals do not show any 
marked inferiority to their respected white con- 
temporaries. 

There are, perhaps, more points of resemblance 
between colored and white papers than points of 
difference. This fact, of course, is not astonishing. 
The whole pattern of Negro life is the result of 
Negroes striving to conform to the master pattern 
of American life designed by white Americans. 
Under the circumstances, colored publishers would 
be strange fish if they did not accept the white 
press as a standard of excellence. It is hardly likely 
that any of our editors will admit copying the 
format of any white journal but their makeup sug- 
gests that many colored papers have adopted white 
models. The mark of Hearst, for instance, is ubi- 
quitous in Negro journalism. For a while one paper 
followed the Hearst style and methods so closely 
that it was rumored to be a member of the Hearst 
chain. The Scripps-Howard influence is also strong 
in the Negro press and appears to be making gains 
on the Hearst technique. After the appearance of 
PM, with its novel arrangement of features, a col- 
ored paper that subsequently began publication 
adopted its style. Here, again, the resemblance be- 
tween the white and colored papers was so striking 
that it led to a rumor that both papers were under 
the same ownership. 

An objective appraisal would certainly include 
imitativeness among the characteristics of Negro 
journalism, a thing to be charged on either the 
credit or debit side of the ledger, according to one’s 
point of view. Frequently the urge to imitate the 
white press leads to amusing gaucheries. The edi- 
tor of a Woman’s Page, whose readers are ninety- 
five per cent laundry workers and sewing girls, re- 
cently gravely discussed the perplexing difficulty of 
obtaining competent domestic help. Happily, such 
grotesqueries are few in the Negro press. 

While recognizing that imitativeness is a con- 
spicuous element in Negro journalism, it would be 
an error to conclude that every similarity between 
a colored and white paper is the result of the 
former copying the latter. The reading preferences 
of colored people are almost identical with those of 
white Americans of English antecedents on the 
same economic level. Negroes who can afford only 
one paper usually buy a white paper. If white edi- 
tors had enough space to give adequate coverage 
to news of special interest to colored readers there 
would be no necessity for a Negro press. It is prac- 
tical business sense for a colored publisher to dress 
his news and features in the style of the white 
paper favored by his compatriots in his community. 
The tastes of his readers would probably compel 
him to produce practically the same type of paper 
if the white press did not exist. 

(To be continued next week.) 























HOW TO BRING LIGHT 
INTO A BLACKOUT 


WILL WOODS 











THE writer has been privileged to be with Cath- 
olic groups during the two blackouts held thus far 
in an industrial city. In both instances the groups 
spontaneously betook themselves to prayer. So well 
did the circumstances lend themselves to devotion 
that the thought came to those present that here 
was an excellent opportunity to supernaturalize 
one of the inconveniences of war and to promote 
more frequent and fervent prayers for peace. 

On the first occasion several workers gathered 
in the middle room of a little House of Hospitality, 
named for the peace-loving Saint Francis of Assisi, 
where behind a screen a red vigil light glowed be- 
fore pictures of the Sacred Heart and of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, enthroned on an orange crate 
covered with white linen. During the total black- 
out of half an hour the Rosary and prayers for 
peace were said by a few. Most of those whom this 
little hospice shelters were impelled by curiosity to 
see what a blackout looks like, gazing out of win- 
dows and doors until they were satisfied that it 
looked pretty much like nothing at all. It was not 
a very black affair in this neighborhood, since no 
attempt was made to subdue the glare of the steel- 
mill across the street. 

During the second blackout, which was confined 
to the half-hour period, with no dimout afterwards, 
I was present at a meeting of a study club in an 
outlying residential district. Here a priest led the 
Rosary. There was no light of any kind. Nature, 
too, took a hand and a dark sky, with thunder and 
lightning, brought us intimations of the perils that 
may lie ahead for all. 

One naturally thought of those faithful Chris- 
tians who in some unhappy lands are im- 
prisonment and torment for the Faith, of soldiers 
undergoing the dangers and sufferings of battle, of 
homeless and starving civilians in devastated lands 
—of the whole Mystical Body of Christ in its pres- 
ent agony. 

Then there arose from the heart the prayer of 
the Poverello of Assisi: 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
where there is hatred let me sow love; 


where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; 
and where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, 

grant that I may not so much seek 

to be consoled as to console; 

to be understood as to understand; 

to be loved as to love; 

for it is in giving that we receive, 

it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

and it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


Consecrating to prayer these periods of enforced 
darkness accords well with Catholic tradition. The 
contrast between light and darkness is a theme 
upon which the Church loves to dwell. She hears 
through the ages the echo of a Divine Voice cry- 
ing: “I have come a light into the world, that who- 
ever believes in me may not remain in the dark- 
ness.”” (Saint John xii, 46) Daily in the last Gospel 
she repeats the words of the Beloved Disciple: 
“And the Light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it.’’ Light symbolizes the 
Eternal God. Darkness, on the other hand, signi- 
fies sin and unbelief. The blessing of the new fire 
and the Paschal candle on Holy Saturday is redo- 
lent of the mystery of light, reminiscent of the 
early days of the Church when the service now 
held on the morning of this day was celebrated 
during the late hours of Saturday night as an 
Easter vigil. The new fire speaks of Christ, the 
Light of the World, and the Paschal candle sym- 
bolizes the radiance and glory of His Resurrection. 
In the introduction to the blessing of the candle 
the deacon chants: 


Let now the heavenly choirs of angels rejoice: let 
the Divine mysteries be joyfully celebrated: and let 
a sacred trumpet resound the victory of so great a 
King. Let the earth also rejoice, illuminated with 
such resplendent rays; and let it see that the dark- 
ness which overspread the whole world is chased 
away by the splendor of our eternal King. 


Not infrequently does the Church resort to the 
physical representation of the contrast between 
light and darkness in her ceremonial. The office of 
Tenebrae during Holy Week is the outstanding 
liturgical instance of this. Who that has witnessed 
them will ever forget the candle-light processions 
at Eucharistic Congresses and at pilgrimages? Dur- 
ing Retreats the practice of extinguishing all the 
lights in the chapel except one, to promote the so- 
lemnity of a conference or meditation, is occasion- 
ally encountered, and monastic night prayers are 
frequently recited under similar conditions. It is a 
memorable experience to hear the chanting by a 
community of monks of the Salve Regina at the 
close of the Divine Office, with only the sanctuary 
lamp and a single candle before the statue of the 
Blessed Mother piercing the darkness. There must 
be something about this interplay of light and 
darkness that is congenial to the spirit of prayer, 
for even some Protestant evangelical groups, gen- 
erally averse to ceremonial in all forms, are accus- 
tomed to candle-light service. 

May it not then be hoped that what was planned 
merely as a protective measure for war may serve 
a great spiritual purpose in our hurried and harried 
modern life? It is a thought for Catholic leaders on 
the lookout for means to intensify the prayer pro- 
gram, more sorely needed in this crisis than even 
the production of arms or any of the other military 
necessities. 

Who will be unmindful in such days as these of 
Christ’s promise to be present wherever even two 
or three are gathered in His name? Let us light up 
the blackout with the Light of the World, so that 
in the darker days that may lie ahead our light 
may not fail. 
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KEEP SPAIN FROM THE AXIS 


GENERAL FRANCO has ended the factional fric- 
tion in his Government by the elimination of Ser- 
rano Sufer as President of the Falangist party. 
He has also dimmed, perhaps blacked out, the Nazi 
influence by his removal of Sufier as Foreign Min- 
ister. The Cabinet reorganization will undoubtedly 
satisfy the Spanish people and will be helpful to 
the United Nations. 

Liberalistic saboteurs in the United States, how- 
ever, are again striving to wreck the existing peace 
between the United States and Spain. A diplomatic 
battle is being waged in Spain, with the United 
States and Great Britain using every effort to 
strengthen Spain against the pincer tactics of the 
Nazis, and with Nazi Germany employing every 
pressure to bring Spain within the Nazi European 
dictatorship. 

Our State Department and our respected Am- 
bassador, Carlton J. H. Hayes, believe that Spain, 
and specifically Franco Spain, is a valuable asset 
at present; and for the future, a potential ally. The 
Leftist lecturers, the Pinkish press and the Spanish 
Loyalist escapees in the United States, on the con- 
trary, would sacrifice Spain to the Axis because of 
their abiding hatred of the Franco regime. Their 
ideologies mean far more to them than does the 
victory of the United Nations. 

Latest reports from Spain indicate that it is still 
a troubled nation. That is but a natural aftermath 
of a fierce Civil War, caused by contradictory phi- 
losophies of society and religion. It is difficult for 
Spain to recuperate quickly and peacefully in the 
environment of a global war. 

There is material want in Spain, there is unrest 
among the people, there are changing alignments 
of political groups and parties, and there is a Gov- 
ernment subjected to pressure by foreign Govern- 
ments waging total war against each other. 

Despite all this, Franco Spain has maintained its 
sovereignty as a nation and its independence of 
action. After three years of the World War, Spain 
has not become a paramour of Nazi Germany or of 
Fascist Italy. That, in itself, is an item of tremen- 
dous import in the history of this World War. 

But there is hope for more. Popular sentiment 
in Spain is by no means favorable to the Axis 
powers. In an interview given to newspaper re- 
porters on his arrival in this country, Arnold Lunn 
was quoted as stating that the Church, in Spain, 
was “coming out more and more against the 
Nazis.” Undoubtedly Spain recognizes the Nazi 
danger of the present, just as, after her Civil War, 
she remembered the experience of the Marxist 
menace. She wants neither as her dictator. 

The American State Department, backed by 
President Roosevelt, has adopted a sound and, we 
trust, a successful policy in seeking better relations 
with Spain, and in fortifying Spain against the 
Nazi diplomatic pressure. It is an unwise and an 
un-American procedure, in these critical times, for 
a die-hard minority of Loyalist sympathizers to 
attempt to drive Spain into the Nazi camp. 
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THE POLL TAX 


AN innocuous piece of legislation designed to 
enable members of the armed forces to vote in 
the coming November elections has become the 
center of a bitter Congressional fight. The trou- 
ble started when, to the proposed bill, Senator 
Brooks, of Illinois, introduced an amendment 
which would exempt men and women in the 
armed services from the operation of poll-tax 
laws for all Federal elections during the course 
of the war. After several sharp exchanges, the 
Senate passed the amendment, and last week 
Senate and House conferees agreed to recom- 
mend the measure as amended. The way is now 
open for a showdown on this critically impor- 
tant issue. 

While the poll-tax laws, which operate in 
eight Southern States, seemingly present no 
great obstacle to the franchise, since the tax is 
only nominal, in practice they have been used 
to nullify the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution for millions of Amer- 
ican citizens. That such is the true intent of 
these laws was clearly admitted by Representa- 
tive Rankin, of Mississippi, who charged that 
the fight against the poll tax was part of a pro- 
gram “to take the control of our elections out 
the hands of the white Americans. . . .” The 
poll tax, then, in the minds of the Representa- 
tive and of those for whom he speaks, is a 
means by which “white” Americans are en- 
abled to control elections in no less than eight 
Southern States. 

For such discriminatory legislation there is 
no place on American law books. It is especially 
anomalous at this time when some 400,000 
Negro soldiers, members of the United States 
Army, are preparing to fight and die for the 
preservation of our democracy. To deny to 
these men the full exercise of their Constitu- 
tional rights through the legal subterfuge of 
the poll tax is to make a mockery of the lofty 
purposes for which we fight and to brand us as 
hypocrites before the world. 

The bill to enable members of the armed 
forces to vote should be passed as amended. 
Setter still: all poll-tax laws should be stricken 
from the books. They are a relic of an unfortu- 
nate state of affairs in this country which no 
American recalls except with shame and re- 


gret. 























RIALS 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


WHILE American boys fight and die in foreign 
lands, the senseless struggle between labor and 
management continues its disruptive course. 

The opening shot in the latest skirmish was 
fired by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. In its monthly report on the sins of 
labor, the Association announced that 1,868,912 
man-hours had been lost through strikes during 
the month of July. 

By way of rebuttal, labor promptly cited a 
report of the National War Labor Board to 
show that only eight one-hundredths of one per 
cent of the nation’s labor force was on strike 
during July. And it took the occasion to renew 
charges of managerial incompetence, of busi- 
ness-as-usual methods, etc. 

These charges and counter-charges were 
very pleasing to the men who run the Nazi 
propaganda machine, but very disturbing to the 
American public. As the war grows in intensity 
and casualty lists mount, people become less 
and less able to look with equanimity on even 
minor disturbances on the production front. As 
things stand now, unless labor and management 
can compose their differences and work cooper- 
atively to achieve the fullest production pos- 
sible, the Government will be driven by the 
force of public opinion to rule both of them. 

From time to time, voices are raised from the 
ranks of labor and management against the 
threat of Federal regulation and control. Lis- 
tening to them, you have the impression that 
the Government is cagily plotting to regiment 
labor unions on the one hand, and destroy the 
American system of free enterprise on the 
other. While there may be some bureaucrats 
and members of Congress who nourish these 
objectives, in reality the greatest enemies of 
free labor unions and private enterprise are the 
stupid labor leaders and corporation officials 
who persist in fighting one another instead of 
concentrating on the defeat of the Axis. 

Although labor is not guiltless in perpetuat- 
ing industrial strife, the greater blame for this 
senseless struggle rests squarely on manage- 
ment. Many industrialists persist in cherishing 
the delusive hope that feudal conditions can be 
restored in American industry. In times of 
peace, this reactionary dreaming would be silly; 
in wartime it borders on the criminal. 





THE COLUMBIA CONFERENCE 


NOTHING but the pressure of a terrific necessity 
could have kept together a group of a hundred 
scholars such as those who composed the recently 
concluded third Annual Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion at Columbia University. 
Theirs was a fatiguing experience, trying to men 
most of whom were used to discussing only with 
those who spoke their own professional and special- 
ized language. When the chairman of the last after- 
noon meeting suggested they should take a brisk 
walk in the open air before reconvening for the 
final dinner at seven o'clock, all rose with alacrity. 
The main anchor for their perseverance was their 
evident and general good will. 

That necessity was the need of finding a unified 
and convincing answer, in the field of thought, to 
the onslaught made by Hitler, with force and prop- 
aganda, upon the essentials of our civilization. An 
answer must be found, and found quickly. It was 
extremely depressing for all concerned that, as the 
Conference’s final statement acknowledged, “only 
the slightest beginning” had been made. While 
chaos was roaring at the gates, while the cultured 
and scientific world was awaiting a message of 
power, light and hope, there was not overmuch 
salvation in learning that an approach had been 
created toward a “new technique of discussion.” 

Analysis of the Conference’s formal statement 
and of the record of all its proceedings would fill 
volumes of comment. As inevitable at such events, 
things true and profound were said, things foolish 
and inept. Out of all the talk, however, emerged 
fairly definitely two guides for any future planning 
in this direction: a possibility and an impossibility. 
If both of these are recognized before it is too late, 
this worthy effort may be saved from dissolution. 

The possibility is that of a large and influential 
body of thinkers, possessing widely divergent back- 
grounds and viewpoints, finding their way toward 
the assertion of certain great basic principles nec- 
essary for the preservation of human liberty and 
civilization in the present crisis. 

That this possibility is not a mere dream, is 
shown by the number of important admissions 
made in the interests of religious and ethical prin- 
ciples from various unexpected quarters. 

In view of the complete irresponsibility which 
certain scientific and literary groups have tradi- 
tionally and jealously guarded, it was no small con- 
cession even to acknowledge frankly their “share 
of the responsibility for the state of contemporary 
life.” The idea that the past has no lessons for the 
future, that we can indulge in the luxury of his- 
torical relativism, that human testimony makes a 
poor showing in comparison with the exactitudes 
of mathematics or physics, received a body blow 
from men like Professor Albright, the archeologist, 
of Johns Hopkins. At each of these three confer- 
ences, this year as in the two years preceding, an 
impressive amount of tribute was produced to the 
necessity of returning to certain truths which the 
secularist and materialist have been busy denying 
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for the past hundred and more years. Even the 
mere tribute to sound reason has its significance at 
the present time, as when the Hunter College group 
state that “the proper home of liberty is in a uni- 
verse of reason and order.” 

If a certain minimum of accepted principles 
were agreed upon beforehand, by those who believe 
in an absolute truth, in God and a spiritual order— 
simply and briefly drafted—future conferences 
would have a starting point, and might arrive ap- 
preciably nearer to their goal. 

Any such possibility of agreement, however, is 
annihilated by the inclusion in the group of avowed 
positivists and devotees of the relativity of truth. 
Such persons may make a contribution to the 
“technique of discussion,” but they can only be a 
fatal hindrance to any substance ever coming out 
of the discussion. These men, whatever their intel- 
ligence or their scholastic standing, simply have 
no answer to Hitler. In fact, their principles, or 
lack of principles, play directly into his hands. In 
less critical times we might find a purpose in pro- 
longed parleying with them, but the time now is 
too short, the necessity too urgent. 

It is not easy to say just where the line of de- 
marcation will fall, but fall somewhere it must, for 
the “men of affairs” that the Conference expects 
to call in for its next sessions will, if they are gen- 
uine men of affairs, lose very quickly their patience 
with a long record of inconclusiveness. 

For the directors of the conference, therefore, a 
practical suggestion would be: eliminate gently but 
firmly, those who can conceive of no absolute truth 
and who cannot subscribe to the ordinary rules of 
logic. Let the remainder draw up a minimum list 
of their positions on basic issues. With this as a 
beginning, there may be hope for that “increased 
measure of knowledge which brings men back to 
God.” 


RATIONING YOUR ROAST 


MANY elements enter into the picture of getting 
the roast on your dinner table, but a most impor- 
tant one, that of livestock production, does not 
seem to have been adequately considered before 
the announcement last week that meat rationing is 
coming. At least, the president of the National 
Livestock Advisory Council, Jay Colburn, has 
stated the rationing can be avoided if the livestock 
producers and feeders are “given the opportunity 
to go into full wartime production.” We trust that 
the Food Requirements Committee will give the 
livestock men opportunity to set forth their recom- 
mendations. Should it then be found that the sacri- 
fice is necessary, we are not a nation that will 
grouch overmuch about tightening the belt a little. 
After all, we will be far better off than other war- 
ring nations; our two-and-a-half pounds a week is 
mountainous compared to Germany’s twelve-and-a- 
half ounces and Italy’s three-and-a-half. The medi- 
cos say we eat too much meat, anyway, so ration- 
ing may do us some good—it certainly will, if it 
helps carve up the Axis. 
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SEEING YOURSELF 


THE best way to receive a compliment is to say a 
very simple “thank you.” No—that is a good way; 
the best way is to say “thank you and thank God.” 
Here is a young woman who is very beautiful, and 
she knows it; here is a young man who has a splen- 
did physique, and he knows it. Are they to be coy 
about it when their friends remark these gifts ad- 
miringly? Are they to deny the facts? Rather, they 
must admit the facts willingly, and refer them to 
their proper source. 

Humility, that lovely and winning Christian vir- 
tue which Our Divine Lord speaks to us about in 
this week’s Gospel (Saint Luke, xiv, 1-11), never 
consists in imputing to yourself defects that you 
do not have, or in denying virtues and abilities that 
you do possess. What it does is to make us see our- 
selves as we are in God’s sight; it makes us put 
the proper value on ourselves, and that value will 
be, not what we think of ourselves, not what the 
world thinks of us, but the estimate God makes 
of us. 

God may have thought many different things 
about us. Perhaps, by our weakness and careless- 
ness, we have made Him think at times that we 
were most ungrateful children; perhaps more often, 
through His grace, we have given Him reason to 
think that we were very loyal and devoted chil- 
dren, striving hard to do His holy Will. 

But one thing God has always thought of us; He 
has always thought that, weak or strong, loyal or 
ungrateful, we are infinitely precious children, the 
objects of His Divinely strong and compassionate 
love. 

How infallibly Our Divine Lord’s words have 
their fulfilment—‘“he who humbles himself shall 
be exalted.” For in the very act of thinking humbly, 
that is, truly about yourself, you come face to face 
with tiie only real reason for our exaltation and 
our glory, the fact that we are truly and deeply 
loved by God. 

And the humble man knows, too, that all his 
fellows have God’s love poured out on them; he 
knows that he has failed God’s love many a time 
and that others have served God more loyally than 
he, and so, he offers to these other beloved chil- 
dren of God deference and repect. He will yield to 
them, as far as he can, the “first place,” he will 
realize that there is little place for the modern vir- 
tue of “push” in the scheme of a truly Christian 
life. 

As always, Our Divine Lord is the supreme doer 
of the virtues He commends. He it is Who is be- 
yond comparison “meek and humble of heart.” His 
Incarnation was an act of infinite humility; as man 
he knew and acknowledged His dependence on His 
Eternal Father. He knew Himself for what He 
truly was; He knew his human brothers for what 
they truly were, sons of His Father. 

We have Him to imitate in acknowledging our- 
selves for what we truly are. That confession will 
certainly include much that will shame us; but let 
us not forget, ever, that it must include, too, a 
glorious thing—the fact that God loves us. 
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BEWARE SIXTH COLUMNS 


KATHERINE BREGY 








STRATEGISTS are in pretty general agreement 
about the meaning—also the result—of a four- 
column attack from north, south, east and west. 
And ever since Franco’s real or legendary refer- 
ence to a “fifth column,” we have all understood it 
to mean a boring from within, domestic or internal 
treachery. But from occasional comments in recent 
journalism on sixth-column activities, one can but 
infer that these include almost anything the writer 
doesn’t happen to like or approve of. 

Yet this mysterious sixth column is undeniably 
at our gates, and personally I have no doubt at all 
what it signifies. It means nerves—war hysteria— 
and increasingly it is “getting us.” Why, indeed, 
should it not? With the press of the entire country, 
the radio, the movies, even current fiction and 
drama deluging us with war stories, how could we 
escape the condition commonly known as jitters? 
Rightly or wrongly, prudently or promiscuously, 
more or less official sources of civilian defense lose 
no opportunity to impress upon us the urgency of 
blackouts, air-raid shelters, evacuations and even 
gas-masks; although, as an English friend remind- 
ed me the other day, these last have not been 
needed in all the bombing in his own country. 

Already there is practically nobody whose life is 
untouched by actual exigencies of the war-soaring 
prices, shortages in the most unexpected directions, 
new work which must be done and old work which 
cannot get itself done. Even the little children have 
phobias planted in them by the fears and hates so 
recklessly discussed by parents or teachers who 
ought, if they have any sense or any psychology at 
all, to know better. And, as usual, industry, both 
big and small, capitalizes the prevailing idea: not 
content with supplying defense materials, it now 
urges us to “help win the war” by using less wool 
and more cotton, by wearing shorter skirts, by eat- 
ing chicken, even by employing a certain brand of 
lipstick. Well—perhaps these things may help; it is 
conceivable, if somewhat whimsical. 

At any rate, the war is the biggest factor in the 
world today. This we have got to accept with all 
its implications. We have got to decide—thought- 
fully, not spasmodically—how we can be most use- 
ful, and work hard at that particular job. We have 
even got to accept the humiliating realization that 
a mechanic may seem more useful than a lawyer 
or professor in the present emergency; that hands 
may seem more important and will assuredly be 
better paid than heads. Or is, perhaps, part of our 


general confusion due to the fact that heads are at 
a temporary discount—that we need not less but 
more of a Brain Trust? 

The point is that in trying to face a terrific emer- 
gency we must still contrive to look beyond the 
emergency—to remember that “all-out war” refers 
to material things. If it were applied psychological- 
ly and spiritually—if the Big Idea were allowed to 
become the idée fixe—then we should indeed have 
lost the war in advance, for we should become a 
nation, even a world, of robots or maniacs. Soldiers 
and all service men must understand this by in- 
stinct, for who ever hears them discussing war 
problems when on furlough? But too many of us 
civilians take our problems to board and even to 
bed with us. 

Just how are we to circumvent this sixth col- 
umn conspiracy which life seems weaving about us 
—how are we to row against the tide and sail 
against the wind? It can be done, it has always 
been done, by those willing to use extra will and 
extra skill. On the negative side we can stubbornly 
refuse to read or listen to or look at a surplus of 
war news. To be intelligent citizens we must, in- 
deed, know what is happening on the world fronts 
which have become home fronts. But we can do 
this without submerging ourselves under sensa- 
tional and often highly contradictory reports: 
without consuming the morning paper before 
breakfast, listening to war bulletins the last thing 
before we go to bed, and filling in betweenwhiles 
with a diet of war pictures at the movies. Apropos 
of the screen, Mr. Will Hays in recently summing 
up “The Motion Picture in a World at War” was 
careful to insist: 

Though businesses cannot, and should not, go on as 

usual, there are some phases of our national life so 

essential to our well-being and for victory that they 
should be intensified rather than diminished. Educa- 
tion must go on. The services of religion must be 
uninterrupted. Public and private health must be 
safeguarded unceasingly. Whatever upholds moral 
standards and contributes to morale must be sus- 

tained—in fact, augmented. For these things . 

strengthen the sinews of our people and fortify 

them, as much as armaments and leadership, for 
the grim and arduous enterprise in which they are 
now engaged. 

Which brings us to the more positive side of 
avoiding war hysteria: for have we not been told 
by centuries of religious writers that the best way 
to conquer the Seven Deadly Sins is to cultivate 
their opposite Virtues? Evidently those old moral- 
ists anticipated the modern psychologists who urge 
us to put beautiful and constructive thoughts or 
acts in place of evil and destructive ones. All sane 
critics are now agreed, for instance, that we must 
preserve and even cultivate the amenities of life— 
that there must be “no blackout of the arts” these 
dark days. 
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So let us hear all the really good music and see 
all the really good pictures we can, remembering 
that the artists who wrote this music and painted 
these pictures were far from being escapists, and 
generally lived through public and private warfare. 
Let us distract ourselves by going to the movies— 
the best movies—and encourage all that is worth- 
while in the theatre. It needs encouraging. We had 
a rather bad season, with no Pulitzer award for 
drama; although everybody could remember past 
Pulitzer awards given to plays no better than sev- 
eral of the past year. 

But it is not easy to concentrate upon drama, 
nor upon any other creative art, in the distraction 
and confusion of modern war. And certainly the 
artist is not helped by the sort of “public opinion’”’ 
which shelved Sherwood’s admirable play of war 
and peace, There Shall Be No Night, because its 
protagonist was unhappy Finland—or suspected 
that The Moon Is Down must be subversive be- 
cause it dared to suggest that even Germans were 
human, and might crack under the very hate their 
system generated. “Too comforting,” I heard Lil- 
lian Hellman call Steinbeck’s concentrated and 
courageous and compassionate story; which shows 
the mistaken fanaticism of an otherwise intelli- 
gent fellow-artist. Going just a step further, that 
past mistress of “perpetual emotion,” Dorothy 
Thompson, announced a few weeks back that “our 
theatres, our movies and our radio should take off 
every program that tends to lull the spirit instead 
of intensify it’—and she left no doubt what kind 
of intensifying she had in mind. Surely, that way 
lies not efficiency but madness—a madness peri- 
lously like that of the totalitarian philosophies! 

The sixth column has not yet begun to censor 
our reading: the reading that is frankly an escape 
from life in the foolish moments to which every 
wise man or woman is entitled, and the deeper 
reading which brings an interpretation of life and a 
sense of its continuity. In history and biography 
we find this, in a great novel or a great play or a 
wise essay. But I like to recall Thornton Wilder’s 
reminder in Our Town, that “only the poets and 
the saints” have much idea what our hurried life 
is all about. More than ever we need to know what 
it is about—to make it useful and beautiful, to hold 
close the things and above all the people we really 
love. More than ever we need to help one another 
in big ways and small; to pour what the devout 
young English writer, Caryl Houslander, calls the 
“spiritual adrenalin” of our war energy into acts 
of love instead of hate. And when was it ever easier 
to put into action those high, humble old Works 
of Mercy? 

But in times of stress like our own, we can 
scarcely hold on to natural good without “plucking 
Heaven by the hem” and reaching out after the 
supernatural. Action is a rare preventive of morbid 
thoughts—and after all, thoughts are harder to 
control than acts. They are the acid test. Already 
the sixth column has made appeasement—yet 
“blessed are the peacemakers!”—a word of danger- 
ous connotation, and now it is trying to make hate 
seem a virtue instead of a vice. The Saturday Re- 
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view of Literature recently carried a highly signifi- 
cant debate between Mrs. Roosevelt and its own 
managing editor on the question “Must We Hate 
To Fight?” Mr. Cousins was quite certain that we 
ought to accept hate and the desire to kill as part 
of war, and “not kid ourselves” with any “aca- 
demic” distinction between “hating an idea or a 
system and the individual who represents that 
idea.”’ By a curious casuistry he then tried to prove 
this personal hate civilized and even—by quoting 
the Old Testament—Christian. But Eleanor Roose- 
velt protested: 
If we allow the hate of other men as individuals to 
possess us, we cannot discard hate the day we have 
won. .. . If those who say that to win the war we 
must hate are really expressing the belief of the 
majority of our people, I am afraid we have already 
lost the peace, because our main objective is to 
make a world in which all the people . . . may live 
with respect and good will for each other in peace. 
That is, of course, the only kind of a world worth 
planning for or worth living in. And it is to be citi- 
zens of such a world that we must combat by every 
weapon of brain and flesh and spirit the tempta- 
tions of this poisonous but frightfully plausible 
sixth column. 


ON THINKING FOR YOURSELF 


BEING an old foreword writer myself, I speak as 
one having authority, I hope, when I say that the 
custom has always struck me as a sort of literary 
species of you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours. The foreworder tells you how marvelous the 
book is going to be and the author compliments the 
introducer. 

Hence, it was like a fresh breeze recently to run 
across an announcement about a forthcoming book 
that swept right through all this rigmarole. Said 
the release: “The book will not carry an Introduc- 
tion or a Foreword by anyone.” Now that is deli- 
ciously honest, and really would make a fine adver- 
tising point. It is like the dedication I remember 
reading, I think it was in one of Leacock’s books, 
which ran something like this: “To my wife, with- 
out whose help this book would have been written 
in half the time.” 

And would it not be a relief to have some movie 
previews that just announced—sans superlatives? 

The point is that we are deluged today with 
mass-formation of opinion. We are told that we 
have to like the book, or the play or the picture. 
Of course, it is good to have our opinion guided 
(else we would close down the book columns here), 
but don’t let it be stampeded. Once in a while, just 
to keep your independence of judgment, read a 
book before you have heard what anybody else 
thinks of it. 

Above all, keep a wary eye on authors who re- 
view fellow-authors’ books—a Hemingway, for ex- 
ample, will certainly say that The Sound of An 
American is a marvelous story, and vice versa. 
They are a loyal bunch, the authors; they won’t 
let one another down—but they will let you down, 
if you make a gospel of forewords. H. C. G. 
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TRAINING THE WHOLE MAN 


A CaTHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF EpucaTION. By John D. 

Redden and Francis A. Ryan. The Bruce Publishing 

Co. $3.50 
THE number of books on education written by Catho- 
lics has increased substantially within the past decade. 
The list of writers is also considerable. There are, for 
example, Fathers De Hovre (whose books have been 
translated by Dr. Jordan), Burns (whose book on Cath- 
olic Education in the United States has been revised by 
Kohlbrenner), McGucken, W. T. Kane, W. F. Cunning- 
ham, Castiello, Geoffrey O’Connell, R. C. McCarthy; 
Professors Kelly, Marique, Crowley, Allers, Fitzpatrick, 
Commins; and the numerous contributors to the Catho- 
lic University and Marquette University series of mono- 
graphs. It is particularly fortunate that Catholic writers 
are making contributions in the field of educational 
philosophy. Father McGucken’s The Catholic Way in 
Education, Professor Marique’s The Philosophy of Chris- 
tion Education, Father Cunningham’s The Pivotal Prob- 
lems of Education, Fitzpatrick’s I Believe in Education, 
W. T. Kane’s Some Principles of Education, and Father 
O’Connell’s book on Naturalism in Education are in- 
stances in point. 

The book under review is an excellent treatise in this 
field of educational philosophy. It is divided into two 
parts. The first, comprising twelve chapters, discusses 
the position of philosophy in education, the science of 
education, educational aims, educational agencies, the 
child and his education, religious education, education 
of the intellect, education for the moral life, esthetic 
education, physical and health education, philosophy 
and methods, and philosophy and the curriculum. The 
second part evaluates conflicting and mainly erroneous 
theories of education—naturalism, Socialism, national- 
ism, Communism, experimentalism. In the final chapter, 
which is perhaps the best in the book, the authors set 
forth the genuine meaning of that loosely used term, 
“Education for Democracy.” Each chapter in the book 
is followed by “Problems for Discussion” and a “Selec: 
ted Bibliography.” 

The book professedly sketches a Catholic philosophy 
of education, which the authors show does not mean 
what non-Catholic writers persist in believing it means, 
a narrow, partial, one-sided view of education, but rather 
a world view, an integral, complete, total, and there- 
fore true view of the educand and of the principles and 
methods to be employed in educating him. De Hovre set 
the starting point for any fruitful discussion of educa- 
tion when he said (Catholicism in Education, p. 3) that: 
“Every system of education is based on a philosophy 
of life. All education properly so called is based on a 
complete philosophy of life. All true education is based 
on a true philosophy of life.” This book by Drs. Redden 
and Ryan shows that De Hovre’s dictum is verified in 
the Catholic philosophy of education and in no other. 

There is ample evidence in the critical use of mate- 
rials that the authors have a thorough acquaintance 
with the literature, both Catholic and non-Catholic, in 
their field. Certain chapters seem of especial value for 
their orderly and effective treatment of important topics: 
the chapters, namely, on Educational Aims, The Child 
and his Education, Education for the Moral Life, and 
Philosophy and Methods. In the latter chapter an ex- 
cellent point is made against those who maintain that 
there is no fundamental relation between method and 
philosophy, that if the method works, why bother about 
the philosophy on which it rests. And in this particular 
chapter a needed distinction is drawn between principles 
and methods. In fact, one of the outstanding features of 


the book is the insistence put on clear-cut definitions of 
fundamental educational notions. 

It would have been an aid to both teachers and stu- 
dents had the authors given page or at least chapter 
references in the selected bibliography attached to each 
chapter. Two other defects may be noted: the style is 
at times formalistic and stiff, and occasionally quota- 
tions seem to have been inserted in the text rather as 
evidence of acquaintance with an author or book than 
for any special relevancy of the quoted material. But 
this book is, in the opinion of the reviewer, quite the 
best Catholic text in its field. It should be a pleasure 
to conduct a course in educational philosophy with the 
materials selected and discussed with critical insight 
by Drs. Redden and Ryan. ALLAN P. FARRELL 


FROM DISCOVERY TO 1942 


ARGENTINA, THE Lire Story or a NaTIon. By John 

W. White. The Viking Press. $3.75 
REGARDING this book the judgment of the blurb will 
this time, we think, have to be accepted as correct: the 
words of Hubert Herring are no longer true, that the 
definitive work in English on Argentina has yet to ap- 
pear. The present volume renders that statement hence- 
forth anachronistic. 

The author did not intend these chapters to be a 
formal history of a nation, and yet they are replete 
with excellent history. He calls it, therefore, a story, 
and here good journalism on present conditions is en- 
riched through the light of the past. The author’s own 
interpretations intervene greatly and we think correctly 
for this kind of a book; his decades of residence amid 
the people he evaluates, and his evident sympathy and 
sincerity, assure something more deep and truthful than 
mere gossiping journalism. In the second chapter, “The 
People,” we have a discerning analysis of the two groups 
which comprise the nation, the portefios, or citizens of 
Buenos Aires, and the criollos, or those who live on the 
wide-stretching pampas. The following chapters carry 
the history of the country from discovery and coloniza- 
tion through independence and up to July, 1942. And let 
no one say that Mr. White does not know this portion 
of his history. 

Several enlightening chapters sweep us from history 
onto the present stage of international relations. The 
titles do not exaggerate the interest and value they hold 
for an accurate adjudication of some of the present 
problems of the United States. In “Why Americans Are 
Disliked” we have a chapter that all of us should read 
and ponder and apply. Argentina’s jealousy of the 
United States as to leadership of South American Re- 
publics, hard North American business methods, failure 
of Americans to try to understand or even to blend so- 
cially with Argentinians while residing among them, 
are some of the causes of our difficulty with this Re- 
public, indicates the author. One cause of dislike em- 
phasized in this chapter has been indicated over and 
over again in the columns of America: the presence of 
hundreds of Protestant ministers who come as mission- 
aries to Argentina “to convert the heathen” and remain 
in the cities to engage in proselytism in its most offen- 
sive form. The last, the twenty-ninth chapter, “Why 
Argentina Is Pro-Fascist,” gives the present picture up 
to July, 1942 in comprehensive and illuminating fashion. 

The Argentina-Great Britain relationship, past and 
present, is ably dealt with and there are figures and 
statistics of all kinds scattered through the pages which 
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enrich the factual content. Fourteen appendices, a fair 
bibliography and a good index complete the latest and 
one of the finest books on the great Republic of the 
continent of the south. Perer M. DUNNE 


MORE THAN FOUR HORSEMEN 


MEN or CHAOos. By Hermann Rauschning. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $3 
IN this closely thought and closely written book, Herr 
Rauschning gives a “cross-section of that inflamed, 
feverish Germany of nearly ten years ago, in which lie 
the roots of the events of today.” In Part I, “The Whip- 
pers-in of the Revolution,” are presented the figures of 
familiar and somewhat less familiar Nazis of the older 
order: Himmler, Darré, Goebbels, Hess, Frick, Goering, 
Koch, Forster, and some smaller but no less noisesome 
fry, Ley, Funk, and the Jew-baiting Streicher. Part II, 
“Revolutionaries Against the Grain,” illustrates the force 
of the current with which National Socialism bore the 
unwilling Schacht, Hugenberg and Von Papen into its 
treacherous depths. “Diplomats, Deluded and Deluding,” 
Part III, is concerned with the supersedence of the older, 
more conservative diplomatic corps by the adventurous 
careerists who aided the Party in its progress toward 
war. The capitulation or conquest of industry is traced 
in Part IV, “Captains of Industry and Economic Vision- 
aries.” In Part V, “Old Generals and Young Officer Ad- 
venturers,” Herr Rauschning gives an illuminating ac- 
count of the German military. 

It is instructive to perceive in the growth of National 
Socialism within Germany itself the same methods 
which, extended beyond the Reich, were to make pos- 
sible the vast international disgrace of Munich. It has 
long been axiomatic among the Nazi Party to insist 
upon the inevitability of its achievements, to encourage 
cynicism, to undermine by threat or actual force any 
opposition—particularly any moral opposition; and hence 
there has been a wide-spread anti-Christian campaign, 
aimed at debilitating the moral fiber of the German 
population. In the account of “Bubi” Forster, Hitler’s 
whiteheaded boy, occur these revealing sentences: 


Hitler, [Forster boasted] is snatching the world 
back from the path to death. The glorification of 
the weak and morbid is Judaism, is Christianity. 
That is why we hate both. We talk of the Jew, 
but we mean the Christian as well. Jew and Chris- 
tian are one and the same thing, don’t forget that. 
The time is coming when we shall destroy the 
Christians, just as today we are persecuting the 
Jews. Christianity is the mortal sin against the 
healthy life. 

The seeming straightforwardness and steadfastness 
of Party workers lie less in their faith in National So- 
cialism as such than in their faith that National So- 
cialism will do something for them, as individuals. But 
all sense of individualism (as we understand the term) 
is lacking. Men and women are spoken of as “raw mate- 
rial,” and this material is to be used as ruthlessly as 
necessity advises in the building of the state. Selective 
breeding and the establishment of helot populations in 
non-Aryan territories constitute part of the world pro- 
gram of which the Nazi revolution in Germany and 
World War II are but preliminary phases. 

DuFFY 


Last TRAIN FROM BERLIN. By Howard K. Smith. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75 
THE author, a native of New Orleans, is twenty-seven 
years of age. His book may be roughly divided into three 
parts: autobiography; reports about Germany, particu- 
larly during the Russian campaign and up to the time 
of our entry; and his “first editorial,” a long chapter 
entitled “How to Win Wars and Beat Nazis.” 

As did thousands of us long before he was born, after 
finishing college he worked his way to Europe. He stud- 














ied in Germany, won a Rhodes scholarship and while at 
Oxford was an ardent Laborite. Here he mentions a 
litany of names, among them Harold Laski, John 
Strachey, Sir Stafford Cripps. Presumably, these men 
influenced him, but he remains reticent on one point, his 
own ideology. Paying a visit to Russia, he found what 
he saw “democratic.” 

The second part of this book contains important state- 
ments. The first is this: “The German people are not con- 
vinced Nazis, not five per cent of them.” To guard 
against internal revolution, the Gestapo is establishing 
arsenals, often confiscating for this use Catholic prop- 
erties. Goebbels now appeals to the fear of what will 
happen to Germany if the war is lost. The Russian war 
is steadily weakening Germany. Her food supply, her 
production, her morale are lowered. When the author 
took the “last train from Berlin” the people were suffer- 
ing from undernourishment. Russia has yielded no spoils 
to the victors. Persecution of the Jews is a dead issue. 

Three classes constitute a menace to the Nazis: the 
Communists, who are not sufficiently organized to be 
more than a nuisance; the Catholics, who behind their 
Bishops are bravely resisting persecution; the Prussian 
military caste, whose power Hitler fears. To offset them 
he has built up a private army, distinct from the Storm 
Troops. 

And now—the “first editorial.” As did Messrs. Shirer 
and Flannery before him, the author points out that 
Allied propaganda is futile, because it does not give hope 
of future security to the German people, who hate the 
war and carry on through fear. What solution does he 
propose? 

Real proof of our democratic intent, like the nation- 

alization of the mines, the socialization of the muni- 

tions and heavy industries, the banishment of privi- 

lege, the placing of less developed colonies under a 

truly international mandate—not a British or an 

American mandate—would convince Germany and 

our own people we are fighting a true war to make 

the world safe for democracy. 

When will the young man learn that the Socialism he 
advocates is the antithesis of democracy and requires 
force to establish it and more force to maintain it? This 
means a new totalitarianism to replace an old one. 

Next, hewing close to the Marxist party line, he ac- 
cuses the Church of siding with wealth and privilege 
against “democratic Loyalists” in Spain, and in America, 
against child-labor legislation. Ancient lies, a hundred 
times refuted in America! 

It is a pity that this book of good reporting is marred 
by immature philosophy. For reasons widely different, 
many modern Manicheans and a few ancient gentlemen 
of the old South, will weep to hear that a Prussian offi- 
cer worsted the author, a son of the South, in a drinking 
bout and landed him under the table. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


S1cgNep WitH THEIR Honour. By James Aldridge. 

Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 
THE skies of Lybia, Greece, Crete and Egypt are the 
back-drop for this novel about air power in action. John 
Quayle dog-fights and patrols through all these cam- 
paigns, and meets in Athens the Greek girl, Helen Stan- 
gou. They fall in love and are married and this part of 
the tale is rather well done, in its detailing of their un- 
certainties, their desperate and not too successful striv- 
ings really to understand one another in the confusion 
that engulfs them. 

Far the best sections of the book are the story of 
Quayle’s trek through the Italian lines after being shot 
down, and the rapid description of the invasion of Crete 
by the Nazi paratroops. There are plenty of air fights 
recounted, but frequently the action is recounted in 
rather technical pilot’s jargon that is not too clear to 
this layman. 

The story develops gloom as it goes, with Quayle get- 
ting more and more cynical about the competence of 
those running the war. He sees the only hope in simple 
fighting men like the tenacious Greeks being able some- 
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Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
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now to hold on till younger leaders replace the pompous 
brass hats. 

This is an average war story, told with few graces of 
style, save that the dialog is business-like and laconic, as 
I suppose it is among flyers talking of their work. Most 
of the characters are rather shadowy, with the excep- 
tion of the devil-may-care Greek pilot, Nitralexis, who is 
rather like a more famous character, one Zagloba. It is 
a good picture of the fighting man’s mind, as he does his 
job and wonders confusedly about the outcome of it all. 
One or two passages are mildly suggestive, but will not 
shock mature readers. Haro_p C. GARDINER 


THE Book or CaTHOLIc AuTHORS. Edited, with Pre- 

face and Notes, by Walter Romig. Walter Romig 

and Co. $2.20 
“TO bring Catholic writers before their audience— 
informally, genially, conversationally, in as much like a 
personal visit as possible—such is the purpose of this 
book.” And it is quite admirably achieved in this first 
series, which contains sketches of sixty-one authors; 
it is to be followed by two other volumes. 

Most of the sketches are autobiographical, and hence 
particularly interesting, because they give at once the 
facts and a sample of the author’s style. There is, nat- 
urally, a great deal of unevenness in the length of the 
sketches, so that one may get the impression, for ex- 
ample, that Father Blunt’s poetic talents are the equal 
of Sister Madeleva’s. This is unfortunate, but rather un- 
avoidable in this type of survey. 

Strikingly brought out is the variety of fields being 
cultivated by our authors; we have here represented 
novelists, poets, historians, sociologists, authors of chil- 
dren’s books, and more. Mr. Romig’s work is a result 
of the consoling growth of interest in Catholic litera- 
ture, and will be the cause of still more. The book is a 
must for librarians, teachers and for the general reader 
who wants to know something about the author whose 
work he likes. DonaLp G. GWYNN 


THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUES IN GREAT BRIT- 

AIN AND THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. By Gladys 

Boone, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
DR. BOONE gives us the first complete description of 
the women’s movement within the labor movement, or 
—the labor movement within the women’s movement. 
Both British and American Leagues were just that. They 
held out no direct economic advantages to their member- 
ship, actual or potential. They tried to educate, to train 
leaders, to work hand in hand with established unions— 
perhaps not always with the best discrimination. 

The British scene is dominated by the name of Mary 
Macarthur. In America there was and still is a variety 
of names. This characteristic common to both phases is 
well stressed by Dr. Boone: the women’s trade-union 
leagues encouraged non-labor membership due to their 
fundamental drive for social consciousness. In this and 
in unhesitating demand for social legislation, they differ 
wholly from the trade union movement as such, but their 
alumnae today in leading positions of influence prove 
the value of just such a philosophy. 

Miss Boone tells with color and documents, not to 
mention personal experience in both quarters, a stirring 
story of British and American Leagues—helpmates of 
the trade union movement. It is a scholarly account of 
heroism, sacrifice and characteristic persistence. 

JAMES J. MCGINLEY 








When notifying The America Press 
of a change in address please send 
1 — Old address. 2 — New address. 


70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N.Y. 
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ALLAN P. FARRELL, of West Baden, Ind., a Ph.D. 
from the National University of Ireland, is author 
of The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education. 

Peter M. DunNgs, author of historical works, is 
head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. 

CuHarRLEs Durry, instructor at Cornell University, 
served on the Diplomatic Corps in Bulgaria. 
































THEATRE 


MR. SAROYAN AND THE THEATRE. The disastrous 
result of William Saroyan’s latest experiment surprised 
no one but Mr. Saroyan. 

Even most of his most loyal friends remained away 
from the theatre in which he showed us two of his plays 
and all the phases of his more recent mistakes in play- 
writing. He cut himself away from all advisers, engaged 
his own theatre and his own company, was his own di- 
rector and producer for his own plays—and had to close 
the theatre after six nights! In short, Mr. Saroyan, sin- 
cerely convinced that he was a better judge of his own 
plays than any producer or adviser could be, made at 
last the experiment he has been for a long time threat- 
ening to make. He does not publicly admit that this was 
a mistake. He claims that he “had not the time” to put 
the plays on properly. 

He knows that this is nonsense. The public also knows 
it. The only important issue is whether Mr. Saroyan is 
big enough to learn by his disaster. Can he change many 
of his views and most of his methods, and transform 
himself into the brilliant and successful playwright he 
is capable of being? The answer to that question is al- 
most as important to playgoers as it is to him. He has 
always had the ability to write superb plays, if he 
would drop from the storehouse of his mind the obses- 
sions and false notions that are cluttering it. If he can 
realize the basic fact that William Saroyan is merely 
a young man with very real gifts, whose abnormal 
egotism got in the way of a fair start in his art, Mr. 
Saroyan can still make good. 


MORE THEATRE PLANS. Very recently I gave a list 
of September’s theatrical plans, with the caution that 
the plans and dates must not be taken too seriously. 
Many of them have now been dropped or changed, as 
I predicted. In their place we have robust managerial 
announcements of “ten new ventures” for the month of 
September. We won’t get them all, of course. 

September 9 (and I necessarily write before that date) 
is announced to bring to the stage of the Henry Miller 
Theatre, Brock Pemberton’s production of Janie—a 
comedy by Josephine Bentley and Herschel Williams. 1 
think it will be there. Mr. Pemberton is usually as good 
as his word. Emlyn Williams’ new play, The Morning 
Star, is still billed by Guthrie McClintic for September 
14, at the Morosco. It has been running for months in 
London. It should be very good. 

September 15 is supposed to bring to the Forty-sixth 
Street Theatre a vaudeville review, produced by the 
Shuberts and Clifford C. Fischer. It hasn’t even got a 
title yet. The next night we’re offered a “variety show” 
at the Broadhurst Theatre, Show Time, which is said 
to have been successful on the west coast. 

The managers of the American Youth Theatre still 
insist that Let Freedom Sing will open at the Ritz, “some 
time during” that same week. On the 22nd, Vickie, with 
its V top-knot cut off, is still supposed to open at the 
Plymouth. 

The new Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse comedy, 
Strip for Action, is the promising offering which Crouse 
and Lindsay are themselves producing at the National 
on September 23. 

There is also a musical comedy, Count Me In, sched- 
uled to open at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre the week 
of September 21. Eddie Dowling is planning to revive 
Chesterton’s Magic “probably” at the Forrest Theatre 
toward the end of the month, with Saroyan’s one-act 
play, Hello, Out There, as a curtain raiser. There’s also 
to bea revival of The Beggar Student at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Opera House. 

All this makes quite a list. Now let’s see what changes 
the month brings us. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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You will want to have the distinctly novel picture of “Christ 
the Worker," which will appear on the cover of our September 
issue. It is a reproduction of an oil by a talented Mexican 
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St. Joseph. 
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will be commemorated by a special article. 
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FILMS 


NOW, VOYAGER. Rarely, if ever, has Bette Davis 
given a more convincing performance than she does as 
the many-faceted heroine of this tale. Cast as the in- 
hibited victim of a mother complex, she goes through 
an ever changing series of personalities ith amazing 
versatility. Though the story is essentially a study in 
psychiatry, romance and an abundance of human inter- 
est has been threaded through it, with Irving Rapper’s 
direction presenting each changing mood clearly and 
consistently. Set in Boston, this is the record of a girl 
who was dominated from birth and unwanted by her 
aging, selfish mother. By the time she reaches maturity, 
the ugly duckling finds herself in a state of neurotic 
confusion until, advised by a psychiatrist, she goes on a 
voyage and acquires a new perspective. When the patient 
falls in love with a traveler who reveals that he is mar- 
ried, more tragedy seems to loom on her shadowed 
horizon, but the problem is solved in an intelligent, 
moral manner. The girl who was a sad victim of selfish- 
ness dedicates her life to helping another unhappy child 
escape the childhood she knew. Paul Henreid’s acting is 
sympathetic and a most satisfying foil for the superb 
performance of the star. The case history of a mind 
that found itself after a period of mental turmoil is 
superior adult material. (Warner) 


THE GLASS KEY. This is a remake of Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s exposure of gangsters and crooked politicians 
which first saw light on the screen in 1935. Neither 
director Stuart Heisler nor the actors seem quite cer- 
tain at times whether they are dealing with a gangster 
film or a murder mystery. As a result rather forceful 
material is weakened and it sags in spots. Brian Don- 
levy, as a not-too-astute political boss, finds himself in 
troubled waters when, enamored of a reform candidate’s 
daughter, he tries to climb to their social level. A loyal 
and level-headed henchman, Alan Ladd, untangles many 
difficulties for him and extricates him from a murder 
charge and a love affair headed for trouble. Veronica 
Lake walks through the film as the heroine. Some 
grown-ups may find the gangster brutality too impres- 
sive and realistic, but hardier moviegoers will accept it, 
without too many cheers, as passable entertainment. 
(Paramount) 


CAIRO. A foreword warns the audience that this produc- 
tion is “irreverently dedicated” to those writers of es- 
pionage stories who make spies do what no self-respect- 
ing spy would do. Unfortunately the flippancy of its 
attitude does not raise the offering above the level of 
those efforts it jokes about. Jumbled events are unfolded 
in the preposterous tale about a small-town reporter 
who arrives in Cairo instead of the Libyan warfront and 
unwittingly discovers a group of Nazi saboteurs. An 
American singer is involved in the proceedings, both 
suspecting her compatriot and being in turn suspected 
by him. Jeanette MacDonald sings a variety of numbers 
and in those moments rises above her mediocre vehicle. 
Robert Young does the best he can with a poorly defined 
role. Nobody connected with this presentation will ac- 
quire any laurels through it, but members of the family 
who are seeking light diversion may find some small 
satisfaction. (MGM) 


GET HEP TO LOVE. Another musical offering that 
stars likeable Gloria Jean. Because she craves a vacation 
and a normal life, the young heroine, a concert protege, 
runs away from her money-minded aunt and eventually 
finds happiness. This pleasant piece is recommended to 
the whole family with special accent for the young. 
(Universal) Mary SHSRIDAN 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











GRANT ALSO MISSED 


Eprror: Thank you for sending me a copy of AMERICA 
for August 22, containing the editorial discussion of my 
article concerning Lincoln and Grant. It may be that 
Lincoln was being as artful as you say. I can only sub- 
mit that, if so, my opinion is in distinguished company: 
Grant missed it, too. 

Washington, D. C. ARTHUR KROCK 


EVENING MASS 


Eprror: E.J.G. (Benediction in the Camps, AMERICA, 
August 22) will be very happy to know that the soldiers 
at Fort Bragg have the great privilege of attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion every weekday 
evening. Morning Mass was found inconvenient for us, 
so some weeks ago evening Mass was instituted. This 
has proved to be the answer to the men’s desire to con- 
tinue their old practice of frequent Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. 

It is true that all of us do not take full advantage of 
this wonderful chance to come so close to Our Lord 
but the attendance fully justifies the continuance of 
the new practice. 

All camps may not have evening Mass but I think 
that in Army Chapels wherein the Mass is celebrated 
daily the Blessed Sacrament is reserved in a small im- 
provised chapel off the main body of the chapel. The 
soldiers whom E.J.G. noticed genufiecting might have 
been aware of this and actually had in mind paying 
homage to Our Lord. This small chapel is usually open 
all day, too, for the soldiers to visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when they wish. 

Fort Bragg, N. C. P. J. K. 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


Eprror: Sincere thanks to Father Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 
for his article On Being Tough and Getting Tougher. 
(America, August 15) All his contributions breathe an 
exceedingly high common sense, but the one alluded to 
must have given pleasure to the Prince of Peace and to 
all men of good will. How true ring the closing words: 
“Patriotism must not be sullied by hatred and revenge.” 

Father Blakely’s noble words brought back to memory 
a trifling event from World War I. A member of our 
Medical Corps returning from France presented me with 
a booklet found in a deserted camp of the retreating 
Germans. It is three and one-half by four and three- 
quarter inches, has a blue paper cover, 62 pages and 
very poor print, in the German language of course. The 
title page reads: “Field Hymnbook for the Catholic Men 
of the Army. With ecclesiastical approbation. Berlin. 
Published by Germania.” (Germania was the famous 
organ of the powerful German Catholic Center Party, 
both suppressed since by the Nazis.) 

The tiny publication, intended to serve as a prayer book 
and a hymnal, is remarkable for its spirit of Christian 
fraternal charity. In the prayer for all the needs of 
Christendom the German soldier was to say: “We pray 
also, as Thou willest, O God, that we should pray, for 
our friends and enemies.” 

In a prayer before leaving for the front the soldier 
was instructed to pray: 

Keep me in the heat of battle from all blind and 

unreasoning bravery; preserve me from all un- 

necessary shedding of blood, from all inhuman treat- 
ment of the wounded or captured enemy. The mem- 


ory of the brutal treatment or slaying of the de- 
fenceless would embitter my last hour and render 
my death a hard one. Let me never forget, that only 
the men confronting me in actual combat are my 
enemies, whilst the unarmed inhabitants of the 
country, the wounded and the defenseless are my 
suffering brethren, whom I ought to spare and to 
pity; I ought not to oppress and frighten them with- 
out need, not to treat them harshly and unchari- 
tably. 

A draftee was to pray: “Keep me from foolish con- 
ceit and loose talk, from bad company and all frivolous 
ways of living, from intemperance, gambling and im- 
morality.” 

In a prayer before battle the soldier was to say: “Let 
me fight as a man of honor, as a Christian, as an heir 
of immortality; let me fight humanely and bravely; 
bravely against the resisting, humanely against the 
conquered.” 

These prayers and Father Blakely’s contribution need 
no comment but application in the present war hysteria. 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak. JoserH H. Wexs, S.J. 


ON THE OTHER HORN 


Eprror: As becomes a good soldier, Col. Lanza sticks to 
his guns, or his figures. He seems more inclined to ac- 
cept the German figures than the equally exaggerated 
Russian figures. Let us accept his figures. But then 
the Colonel finds himself in a no less uncomfortable 
position on the other horn of the dilemma. 

The campaigns in Poland, Norway, Western Europe 
and the Balkans have given evidence that no army 
can stand up against the German, unless it is similarly 
equipped with the highly mechanized implements of 
modern warfare. 

Colonel Lanza insists that Russia has lost 70 per cent 
of her industries, and that the supplies furnished by 
her Allies are quite insufficient for her needs. How then 
does he explain the magnificent stand of the Russian 
armies which, for fourteen months, have faced single- 
handed practically the whole weight of the terrible 
German juggernaut? 


Long Island, N. Y. M. NIVARD 


FRANCE RE-CHRISTIANIZED 


Eprror: This is in relation to a comment published in 
America August 22 about the so-called de-Christianiza- 
tion of France. Frankly, that is a misleading combina- 
tion of truth and untruth. 

1) It is true enough that a paper opposing the Gov- 
ernment’s more or less compulsory policy of collabora- 
tion with Germany would be suppressed. But it is en- 
tirely false that any Catholic paper or magazine had 
to suffer punishment. The Church of France highly re- 
spects the established Government and carefully refrains 
from expressing views contrary to technical decisions 
which are indifferent from a religious point of view. 

2) On the other hand, I have never heard of Cahiers 
du Témoignage Chrétien. 

3) Catholic scouts, Young Christian Workers (J.O.C.), 
Young Christian Students (J.E.C.), and Young Christian 
Peasants (J.A.C.), far from disappearing have trebled 
in number since the Armistice, though the Government 
has borrowed from the Church, and with its earnest con- 
sent, many Catholic Youth Leaders to act as instructors 
in State Youth camps. 

4) It is true that the German authorities have oc- 
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Why Not Try This 
Unique Book Club 
For Your Soul? 














$9 Cash 
($17 Retail Value) 


THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like ives. 
Devotional books, seasonally appropriate. You 
open the book with hopeful curiosity. You 
automatically begin to read. You think of God 
and the things of God. You gain a surer 
insight into life’s meaning. You rise above 
its problems. You get away from yourself. 














That's right, read for your soul! No regrets. 
Peace now. Eternal thoughts. As a legal non- 
profit group, we can offer $5.00 free past selec- 
tions; in addition, of course, to the 5 monthly 
selections (10 a year) of the best current Spiritual 
Reading ($12 retail value) for your half-year trial 
subscription to the Spiritual Book Associates 
($17 for $9). 
05 a day for spiritual food and drink? 


ON A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Mystery of the Divine Maternity (Feckes).. $2.50 
Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller)... .. . . $2.50 
Captive Flames; Guiding Star(Knox; Johnson) $2.50 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to pr $2.00 
Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell)... . $2.00 
Newman's 3 famous books with plan for 

study: Apologia, Idea of a University, 

Present Position of Catholics........ Each $2.00 


Heaven (An Anthology) ................ $2.00 
Catherine Tekakwitha (Sargent) .......... $2.00 
In Diverse Manners (R. Steuart, S.J.)...... $2.00 


OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 
JANUARY, 1942: 
We Would See Jesus; Things That Matter 
(Fathers Egan and Roche) 2 books in one. $3.00 
FEBRUARY, 1942: 
Jeremias: Man of Tears (Van Zeller)... ... 
JANUARY, 1941: 
Kindly Light (Newman-O'Connell)........ $2.50 
NOVEMBER, 1936: 
Job The Man Speaks With God (Rev. P. 
S.C errr 


3% SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES )% 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9 for 
your current Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan. books. I am to 
receive the books checked, free. 2. My ($1 up) for 
your Spiritual Books to our Catholie “Armed Forces, 

through their Chaplains, here and abroad. 


$2.50 
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casionally suppressed in the occupied zone broadcasts of 
the Vatican station. The same treatment has also been 
inflicted on Marshal Pétain’s speeches. Alas! 

5) The above data was taken from the bi-monthly 
Cité Nouvelle printed in France by the Jesuit Fathers. 
In the November 15, 1941 issue writes Father de Soras, 
S.J.: “The relationship of Church and State was never 
better established.” He later defines this relationship as 
“a mutual will of contact and respect.” 

To sum up everything, France is far from being de- 
Christianized. It is being re-Christianized with the co- 
operation of the Church and the State. 

In no way is America responsible for such an article 
released from some news agency, but we thought it 
better to straighten things out. Un homme averti en 
vaut deux. 

Los Angeles, Calif. DELPHINE DE LA GARRIGUE 

President of La Vérité 

Catholique Francaise. 


LOST WORKING CLASSES 


Eprror: The statement that “the working classes are lost 
to the Church” was made in 1925 by Pius XI in a pri- 
vate audience with Canon Joseph Cardijn of Brussels. 
It was made when Canon Cardijn came to interview 
the Pope about the J.O.C. (Young Christian Workers) 
of Belgium. It was about 1925 when Canon Cardijn 
officially founded the J.O.C. It is a form of specialized 
Catholic Action adapted to working youth. His Holiness 
Pius XI has pointed Jocism out as a model of accom- 
plished Catholic Action for the workers. 
Hamill, S. Dak. (REv.) JAMES TUNNISSEN 


Eprror: This is in response to Mr. Michael O’Shaugh 
nessy’s query (Lost Working Classes. AMericA, August 
29). 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D., in his article 
entitled If Church Had Been Free She Would Have 
Saved Mexico, (Our Sunday Visitor, July 18, 1937), says: 
The greatest catastrophe in Christendom, sadly com- 
mented the Holy Father in a recent conference with 
a bishop, is the alienation of the poor man from the 
Church. It is the supreme tragedy of our times that 
so many millions of the poor have left the Church 
to embrace Socialism and Communism, in their 
quest for economic salvation. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MEANING OF THE MASS 


Eprror: M. S. Mattingly’s suggestion that means be 
sought to increase attendance at daily Mass, because of 
the urgency of the need, evokes this suggestion. A brief 
description of the purposes and effects of the Mass 
should be printed on tracts suitable for insertion in 
pocket prayer-books. 

Probably there are descriptions available better adapt- 
ed for use by the laity than the following text which is 
submitted, without guarantee of doctrinal accuracy, to 
convey an idea of the nature of the insertion suggested: 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass gives worthy honor 
to God on behalf of man, because it is offered by 
God identifiable as Man; and gives proof of a love 
which cannot be excelled in value. 

God, as Man, thanks God, the Father, for the 
whole panorama of temporal and spiritual blessings 
bestowed on humanity. 

The Son makes reparation exceeding the ingrati- 
tude and malice of sins. 

Besides the exalted thanks, public praise and in- 
finite reparation which our Lord gives to God for us, 
in the Holy Sacrifice, our Lord also gives to us grace 
to unite our wills with His in glorifying God through 
Him. 

The Mass, by reviewing the various aspects of 
God’s goodness to man, is an educational means of 
reminding us of practical reasons and obligations to 
strive to become worthy of the benefactions we have 
received. 

There is merit beyond estimation in thinking, desir- 


FRANK GUDAS 




















ing and acting, with faith in the Supreme Intelli- 
genee of God, and a constant stimulus to our intelli- 
gence to discover how to align our faculties to serve 
God, despite human error and provocations. 

Hence, it is a great privilege to gather in the 
Name of His Son and by faith in His words, and 
by obedience to them, perpetuate the Sacrifice of in- 
finite merit before God, and of indescribable benefit 
to man. 

New York, N. Y. 


PROTESTING A PROTEST 


Epiror: The Catholic Press for years has been raising 
its voice against anti-Catholic activities of the Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries in Latin countries. Now sud- 
den need of closer cooperation of the United States with 
the neighbors south of our border has made this prob- 
lem sharper. The Catholic press began to stress the 
point that these missionaries constitute a hindrance in 
achieving a real good-neighbor spirit. 

I always doubted the wisdom of our stand in regard 
to the said missionaries. Under present circumstances 
our stand is no less doubtful. To support my opinion I 
adduce the following reasons: 

1. These Protestant missionaries very likely are as 
much moved by our disapproval as our missionaries 
would be under similar fire. 

2. They do not make much headway there anyway. 
Latin people have no taste for Protestantism. If they 
are not Catholics they are agnostics or free-thinkers. 

3. By showing too much concern over their activities 
they may begin to think they cut a bigger figure than 
they really do. 

4. If we keep on raising our voices against these 
missionaries our adversaries may contest our claim that 
we are for freedom for all, forever, everywhere. 

5. We should concede to our adversaries what we ex- 
pect them to concede to us. 

6. Prof. Cory in his famous book “The Emancipation 
of a Freethinker” expounds Prof. Taggart’s thesis about 
the clash of ideas. According to this thesis a culture 
in isolation languishes. Advancement occurs when two 
cultures or two idea-systems come into violent contact 
with each other. Isn’t this applicable to Latin countries? 

Chicago, Ill. FRANK GUDAS 


JESUIT SENTIMENTS 


Eprror: Recently News Week—copy enclosed—stated 
that with respect to the attitude of Catholics on the 
Russian question the best summary was made by the 
Rev. Matthew J. Toohey, National Chaplain Catholic 
War Veterans, who said “We are for the Russian people, 
who are fighting not for Communism, but to save their 
native land from the enemy. We are with them one 
hundred per cent but we are definitely, absolutely, and 
finally opposed to atheistic Communism.” The report 
stated too that “the Jesuits—traditionally, the most 
anti-Communistic group in the Church—had qualified 
their “anti-feelings” towards Russia. 

I would like to know what you have to say about 
these two statements? Your average Catholic would 
like to know what to think, in these trying times. 

Avon, N. J. JOHN REILLY 


(Father Toohey’s excellent statement is in full accord 
with the sentiments of Jesuits in general, and the ideas 
repeatedly expressed in AMERICA, as to our total opposi- 
tion to atheistic Communism and Nazism alike in their 
war against God and Christ, as well as our sympathy 
with the Russian people. There are no modifications or 
“qualifications” of these feelings, whatever the Com- 
munists themselves may pretend to think. It is our be- 
lief, too, that Communism has certain essentially weak 
points in its otherwise clever strategy. If we consistently 
and persistently show up these weak points, we can 
greatly hinder the advance of Communist influence in 
this country. Editor.) 


Henry V. Moran 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus BorDERING ON HupDSON RIveR 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, | 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
* 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YOR 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Directed field trips in ail depts. Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., Y. C.; Paris and Rome. Address ~ mt 
pasvecunt PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park. Tarrytown, WN. 3 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend other: 








For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station New Jersey { 


> 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa - 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 
Degrees—B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 











¢ TRINITY COLLEGE 
@ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Registered by N. Y. Board of Regents 


TUITION $150... Board and room $375 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 





ROO pavocersrred 


Mt. St. Mary Academy, Burlington, Vermont 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. RESIDENT and DAY 

SCHOOL—GRADES 1-12. College Preparatory and Commercial 

Courses. Art, Music, Speech. Tuition, Board, Room $300 per year. 
Fully Accredited. Send for Prospectus. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 


THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 











College Preparatory and 
H General Courses, Junior 
Visitation Convent Se Seid 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Medical Secretary 
Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports. Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 

















Junior College and School 
Feng Py | A 
Tr. a.,. “ere 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 

















School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 
State University 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


e 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Complete Courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Com- 
mercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive grounds; Athletics; 
Horseback Riding; Out- 
Address: Directress door Skating Ri 














Oe TS aca. 
NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word * *© Payment with order 








BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. ibraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—THANKS to GENEROUS BENEFAC- 
TORS First Mass in the Little Chapel on Claver Hill—July 12th. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Box 1586, Durham, North Carolina. 








PRIEST in the Southland, formerly of the New York Business World, 

needs an old upright typewriter stencil work in connection with 
arish and civilian chaplain duties in the army personnel. Father 

eee Saint Anthony of Padua Church, Southern Pines, North 
rolina. 


WANTED: A mission church is very much in need of a case for the 
church vestments. Rev. L. A. Devaney, S.J., Sacred Heart Church, 
Bushwood, Maryland. 


CATHOLIC GIRLS’ SCHOOL wants full-time Catholic woman teacher 
who can teach any two of following subjects in small private high 
school in Middle West: French, Spanish, Dramatics, Art. State refer- 
ences, experience, salary expect Addrss: Girls’ School, America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 











CATHOLIC LADY wishes position as house-mother or chaperone in 
mag aoations references. Mother, America, 70 East 45th Street, 
ew York, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indul Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, eonee4 fifty cents. 

. H. Walsh, S.J., 








accepted), 
Prices of all above complete postpaid, $1.00. Rev. 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of ted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally u textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaborati writin, 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes’ for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


UNFORTUNATE incidents occurred. . . . In California, 
a housewife, while taking her test for an automobile 
driver’s license, plunged her machine forcibly into the 
rear end of a highway patrol car full of traffic officers. 
She received no license. . . . A Toledo youth, while con- 
versing with his mother, flung up his arm to emphasize 
a point in the discussion. His arm went through a nearby 
window and was cut, necessitating hospital treatment. 
. . . A Kansas citizen purchased a house situated in a 
row of vacant houses. He then, through a mistaken no- 
tion of the street address, had another house, not the 
one he purchased, equipped with a new roof, new wall- 
paper, new paint, new plumbing. After the job of reno- 
vating was completed, he discovered he had provided 
expensive improvements for somebody else’s home... . 
In Colorado, a police chief appeared in court as a de- 
fendant, and paid one dollar fine for double-parking his 


Two men in a town on Lake Michigan borrowed a book 
entitled: How to Build Boats from the public library. ... 
Following the instructions in the volume, they built a 
sixteen-foot boat. ... They then returned the book: How 
to Build Boats, and borrowed another named: How to 
Sail Boats. . . . With the latter volume in hand, they set 
out on the lake with their new craft, and got along 
splendidly until a squall blew up. . . . Turning hurriedly 
to the chapter: “How to Act During Squalls,” they strove 
frantically to follow the counsel in the chapter, but in 
vain. The boat tipped. The two men, one clutching How 
to Sail Boats, swam ashore. . . . Later, they returned 
the water-soaked volume to the town library, promising 
to pay for the damage it had sustained. .. . Their bark 
sank and was never recovered... . 


The disaster encountered by these individuals was not 
because of any fault in the book. . . . The book was all 
right as far as it went... . But it did not contain every- 
thing that was necessary. . . . It could not, by itself, 
make up for lack of experience. . . . The ordeal of these 
two men, somehow or other, brings to mind the experi- 
ences of the various Protestant denominations. . . . These 
denominations, so to speak, set sail, depending utterly 
on a Book. ...A very good Book. ... A very wonderful 
Book. . . . But a Book that was never intended to give 
all the directions. . .. A Book that was meant to be sup- 
plemented by experience, or to employ another word, by 
tradition. . .. This Book cannot be understood except in 
conjunction with tradition. . . . That is why today so 
many descendants of the old-line Bible Protestants are 
losing faith in the Book. . . . Their ancestors, thumbing 
the Book, ignoring tradition, could not prevent their 
crafts from meeting disaster. . . . The Founder of the 
Catholic Church did not wish the skippers of His Bark 
to rely solely on the Book. He gave them the Book, true. 
But He gave them two additional gifts. He gave them 
tradition and He gave them Himself. . . . In other words, 
He imparted to the Catholic Church: the Book plus 
tradition plus Himself. . . . That the Book alone is not 
sufficient is proved by the history of the various Protes- 
tant denominations. . . . Only a few hundred years old, 
they are already either sinking or sunk. .. . In another 
century or so, they all will be resting on the bottom... . 


Equipped with the Book plus Tradition plus Christ, the 
Catholic Church has weathered the storms of two thou- 
sand years. .. . In the next century, it will ride through 
new storms. ... In the century after that, it will sustain 
and survive additional tempests. . . . The Catholic Church 
will never be upset. . . . It will sail right down to the last 
harbor—the harbor of Judgment Day. 
JoHN A. ToomEy 














